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ASK NO QUESTIONS 


Ask no questions, happy man, 
Eat your cheese and clink your can, 
Labor till you ache for rest, 
Rest until you ache for toil, 
Hug the earth to your bare breast, 
Dig your children from the soil. 


Let the wise ones if they will 
Slay their souls with thoughtful skill, 
Baring every nerve and vein, 
Tearing life from life apart 
Till the spreading crimson stain 
Leaves the slowly blanching heart. 


Ask no questions, drink and love, 
Dig the earth, look not above, 
Take the gifts of Here and Now, 
Shun the snares of How and Why, 
Worship axe and spade and plough, 
Live as one who cannot die. 


Morey RoBERTs. 


London, England. 











THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN POLISH 
NATIONAL LIFE 


It is, no doubt, widely known that Poland is a country with a 
predominantly Roman Catholic population, and that attachment 
to religion is widespread and intense, especially among the peas- 
ants. It is much less generally understood how intimately relig- 
ion has always been interwoven with the political life of the 
nation, and why Roman Catholicism, being professedly an inter- 
national religion, should have become a distinctive feature of 
the national physiognomy. This can be made intelligible only 
when two fundamental facts in the religious history of Poland 
are seen in their proper light, namely,—the introduction of 
Christianity in the tenth century, and the development and 
final suppression of reformed doctrines in the sixteenth. 


England, at a momentous point in her early history, practically 
had the choice between Roman and Irish Christianity, and by 
the memorable decision of the Synod of Whitby (664) in favor of 
Rome, saved her Church life from factious provincialism and 
united her civilization with that of the whole Western World. 
Similarly, the Pagan Polish nation was first converted to a re- 
gional type of Christianity, with Slavonic ritual, from the neigh- 
boring Moravia, at the beginning of the tenth century; but, 
happily for the country, the traces of this first conversion be- 
came effaced, and Christianity came to stay only when Poland’s 
first historical ruler, the founder of the great dynasty of the 
Piasts, Miesco I, on the occasion of his marriage to a Czech 
princess, was baptized in 966. Poland, like England, was thus 
saved from separatism and isolation, and included in_ that 
medizval League of Nations which consisted of the Catholic 
peoples. The Latin tongue, coming with Roman Christianity, be- 
came in Poland, as in the rest of Europe, the language not only 
of diplomacy and legislation, but also of learning and all higher 
culture. Freely used by educated men in Poland (even in later 
centuries when, in the Western countries, the vernaculars had 
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taken its place), Latin remained, more than five centuries, the 


medium through which Poland shared the benefits of Western 


civilization as guarded and dispensed, throughout the Middle 
Ages, by the Church. Through this link eminent Poles soon 


began to collaborate in the structure of medizval thought. 
Adherence to Rome and union with Western culture also consti- 
tuted Poland the outpost and defence of this cultural system as 
against those neighbors of hers who developed along other lines. 

Such a neighbor arose at the very time of Poland’s ultimate 
conversion, in the Russian Empire, then, in its earliest phase, 
centering in the South about Kiev. Twenty years after the Czech 
marriage and Roman baptism of Poland’s first monarch a Byzan- 
tine marriage of the real founder of Russia, Vladimir the Great, 
and his conversion to Eastern Christianity gave a definite direc- 
tion to Russian history. This difference between the sources 
whence Christianity came to Poland and to Russia, respectively, 
is the cardinal fact underlying their relations during the ten cen- 
turies following. The history of the relations between Polish 
monarchs and Russian territorial princes throughout the Middle 
Ages is a history indeed of frequent wars, but also of as frequent 
intermarriages and alliances. It must not be forgotten that even 
in the great battle between Poland and the German Knights of the 
Sword in 1410 a body of White Russian auxiliary troops fought 
on the Polish side, and that as Jate as the end of that century a 
Polish king —Alexander—was married to a Russian princess. 

The period of unremitting struggle for leadership in Eastern 
Europe began in the sixteenth century between the Polish- 
Lithuanian monarchy, then at the height of its power, and 
the Empire of the Tsars, which had finally risen from the 
welter of dynastic strife. 

As a matter of fact, however, the difference of religion had 
had an enormous importance from the very beginning. It meant 
much more than distinctions in creed and ritual. It meant 
much, truly, even in establishing these; Byzantine Christianity 
implied Greek theology and culture, for the Latin, Russian, Ser- 
bian, and Bulgarian alphabets even to-day bear visible witness 
to Greek origins, in contrast with the Latin letters of Western 
Slavs. And it was a petrified and rigid Greek world which came 
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into ascendancy here, instead of the living and adaptable thing 








which the Roman Church organized out of the heritage of the | 
old Roman Empire in the West. 

Besides, the wide international horizon which Roman Cathol- 
icism gave to all members of the Eastern community of nations | 
was narrowed to Slavonic separatism in the East. Eastern 
Christianity being propagated chiefly among the Slavs, Slavonic 
was soon introduced into the services of the Church, and separated 
the East as effectively from the rest of the world as the common ' 
use of Latin connected the nations of the Western world. ; 

But more was to come of it all in the history of Russia in 
particular. The Eastern Church, associated with the Byzantine 
Empire, and diverging, together with it, more and more from 
Western types of religious and political organization, drifted ' 
even farther apart from them when later the strongest religious 
body in the East--the Russian Church—became sundered from 
Byzantine hierarchy, Constantinople finally lost its importance 
as acentre of Christian religion, and the centre of Russian polit- ‘ 
ical power shifted northward, to Moscow. The principle of | , 
autocracy, inherent in Byzantine tradition, and strengthened in 
Russian national psychology by centuries of Tatar overlordship, 
became the soul of Russia’s social system, and the national , 
Church was identified with this typically Oriental conception. ; 
Thus Russia grew into a state and a society profoundly different ‘ 
in constitution and mentality from those Western nations to which | 
Poland essentially belonged. Among these the spirit of govern- b 
ment with the consent of the governed, the spirit of constitutional 
liberty, tolerated by the worldly wisdom of Rome, resulted in the | 
growth of advisory and representative institutions unknown to I 
the Eastern monarchy. It was not without historical foundations : 
that Russian Pan-Slavist political dreamers in the early nineteenth t 
century associated Eastern Orthodoxy with unlimited monarchy 2 
and even with peasant serfdom as the pillars of Russian national : 
tradition, imperial greatness, and future hegemony among the . 
Slavs. . 

The Western European, truly, is accustomed to look upon the t 
sweeping reforms of Peter the Great, on the threshold of the . 
eighteenth century, as a violent break with Russian national b 
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tradition and a great step towards the assimilation of Russia by 
the West. But when we examine these reforms in the light of 
preceding Russian history, we see that they only set a seal, in 
many respects, on the old order of things. Once more the capi- 
tal was shifted northward, and by the creation of St. Petersburg 
a window, as Peter boasted, was opened into Europe. The gulf 
between Russia and the West, however, remained as huge as 
before, and the ‘window’, overlooking the Baltic, was used for 
taking views of larger imperialist conquests. Peter was as little 
of an innovator in the essentials of Russia’s foreign aspirations 
as, say, William the Second, with his new dreams of sea-power 
and Balkan influence, was a reformer of the imperialism of Bis- 
marck. Peter, in fact, merely gave more concrete form to 
tendencies long extant when he aimed definitely and directly at 
subjecting the Polish State to Russian control. More than two 
centuries before, the two States had clashed, as Poland in its 
easy expansion to the east and north had met the first great 
obstacle in the consolidating power of Moscow. Two mighty 
rulers, King Stephen Batory of Poland and Tsar Ivan the Terri- 
ble of Russia, had fought for the Baltic shore; the Poles had been 
in Moscow in 1612, two centuries before Napoleon, and Smolensk 
and Kiev had belonged to Poland for centuries. It was a weaken- 
ing Poland that Peter took for his objective, but in meeting the 
almost extinct Polish expansion eastward by strong and resolute 
Russian expansion westward, he merely continued the work of 
his great predecessors, the builders of the Muscovite Empire. 

No stress should perhaps be laid on that aspect of the matter. 
Perhaps Professor Milyukov, Russia’s first revolutionary Foreign 
Minister in 1917, was right when he declared that foreign policy 
must be the same under all succeeding governments, however 
they might differ otherwise. And the attitude of the Soviet 
government toward Poland confirms the doctrine. 

Let us, therefore, turn rather to the sphere of religion, with 
which we are here more directly concerned. Peter the Great 
was not even here a real innovator. His reform in that domain— 
the creation of the Holy Synod as a department of the State— 
made of the Russian Church in form what it had long been 
becoming in fact—an organ of government. Even in the old 
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days of Byzantism, the Patriarch had been the servant of the 
Greek Emperor, and afterwards the obedient subject of the Sultan. 
The Russian Church had been in similar subjection to temporal 
power ever since Tsar Boris Godunov had made it strictly 
national by creating the Patriarchate of Moscow, in 1589. The 
Church remained the faithful tool of the State when Peter gave 
existing conditions political shape. The Church now served to 
give religious sanction to purely secular endeavor, both at home 
and abroad. With regard to Poland in particular, one obvious 
purpose runs through Russia’s foreign policy in religious matters, 
from the assumption by Catherine the Great of protection over 
the dissenters from Roman Catholicism in Poland as a pretext 
for armed intervention and occupation, to the introduction of the 
Russian Bishop Eulogius into the Polish town of Lwow in 1914. 
During the whole period of Russian domination over a large 
part of Poland, the Russian Church was one of the foremost 
instruments of Russification. The ideas of a Pole anda Catholic 
were melted into one in the Russian mind, and at times when 


the total extinction of the Polish nation was aimed at, the very 
name of Catholic survived only as a synonym for Pole, even in 


the mouths of Poles in Russia. Where propaganda of Russian 


+ 


orthodoxy could be of no avail, as in central Poland, the Russian 


} 


government gave willing support toa local sect, like the Mariavites 
in the first decades of this century, in order to deprive the nation 
of the stronghold which adherence to Roman Catholicism con- 
stituted. 

No wonder, then, that, on the side of the Poles, Roman Catho- 
lic religious feeling worked together with national self-assertion 
to withstand Russian invasion; the Confederates of Bar, who 
opposed Russian military action in Poland previous to the first 


partition, called themselves defenders of the Faith and Knights 


of the Virgin Mary. In the post-partition period, active part 
was always taken by the clergy in all national struggles to shake 


off the Russian yoke: priests like Mackiewicz led troops of in- 
surgents in 1863, and a priest, Father Skorupka, is remembered 
by the nation for his heroic death in the battle of Warsaw in 
1920, which resulted in the repulsion of the Bolsheviks. Even 
in this newest phase of Russian and Polish history, after the 
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Russian revolution, the old contrast revives: the Bolshevik 
Republic is in actual fact an autocracy even less liberal than 
Tsardom in its constitution and practice, and Church Disestab- 
lishment, with cruel persecution of priests and confiscation of 
Church property, has recently been followed by the creation of 
something like a new Russian State Church out of an ambitious 
section of the clergy. On the other hand, the Polish govern- 
ment acted in accordance with national tradition when, in the 
course of 1922, it tried to deprive the Russian Church within 
the borders of Poland of all danger as a vanguard of Russian 
imperialism, by granting it self-government (‘autocephaly’), 
thus severing its connection with the body of the Russian Church 
in Russia. 


I] 


Similar efforts had been made in the old times of Poland’s 
greatness, when large numbers of citizens of the Eastern faith had 
been added to the Polish State in the progress of its expansion 
eastward. Casimir the Great, when finally securing for Poland, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, the present province of 
Eastern Galicia, raised the episcopal see of Halicz to the rank of a 
metropolis for that country, in order to make it independent of 
the Eastern centre. Later, in the fifteenth century, when by 
the marriage of Queen Jadwiga to Duke Ladislas Jagello, the 
union of Poland and Lithuania was effected, large territories 
were joined to Poland which were inhabited by men of Eastern 
faith. The magnitude of the problem forbade mere adminis- 
trative expedients like that of Casimir the Great, and it was in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the idea of a union 
between Eastern and Western Christianity became a _ practi- 
cal scheme of Polish statesmanship. The grand thought of 
union between West and East had often, in the Middle Ages, 
occupied the leading minds of the Roman Catholic Church. A 
formal pact of union had actually been concluded at Florence in 
1439, but this union, never recognized by Moscow, had borne 
little fruit in practice. The Fata Morgana of union with Rome 
had been displayed before the eyes of the Pope by Ivan the 
Terrible, to induce him to stop a Polish king on his victorious 
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progress into Russia, and the manceuvre had been successful. 
Shortly afterward, the idea of union was taken up by zealous Cath. 
olics, in the interest of the unity of the Polish State and was warmly 
propagated by the new order of Jesuits, in particular by their 
most eminent representative, the famous preacher and writer 
Peter Skarga. It was through such efforts that a union between 
the Eastern Christians of Poland and Roman Catholicism was 
brought about at the Synod of Brest in 1596, on terms allowing 
the followers of the Eastern faith to retain their ritual, with the 
use of the old Church Slavonic language, but requiring recognition 
of papal supremacy. Unfortunately, this union never became 
complete: Uniats and Disuniats of the Eastern faith continued 
to exist side by side in Poland, and the manifold resulting quar- 
rels were one of the causes of Poland’s decay and downfall. 

This is not the place to examine the vicissitudes of the 
union, which are matters of ecclesiastical history. It must be 
pointed out, however, that as a working historical idea the 
union showed its strength even after the fall of the Polish State. 
The prolonged martyrdom of generations of Uniats in the pro- 
vince of Podljasie under the most cruel persecution from the 
Russian government in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
bore witness not only to their unshaken faith in the ideal of 
worldwide Christian unity, but also to their consciousness of the 
community of tradition and civilization which binds them to 
Poland. It is surely significant that, when pressure relaxed and 
the first revolutionary outburst in Russia in 1905 gave religious 
freedom, 200,000 people in the borderlands immediately shook 
off the Russian orthodoxy forced upon them and declared them- 
selves as Uniats. 

In our days, the Uniat clergy, with Archbishop Szeptycki, 
of Lwéow, at its head, take the lead in the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement, hostile to Poland. This is the natural consequence 
of the Austrian policy of putting one nation against ancther. An 
Ukranian nationalistic movement being zealously stirred up, an 
educated class had to be quickly if somewhat artificially pro- 
duced to lead it, and a generation of nationalist clergymen was 
the first outcome of this fostering care. Naturally, this has con- 
siderably influenced the attitude of Poles towards the Uniat 
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Church, which once had served the interests of both the Roman 
Catholic religion and the Polish State. It had, in its very foun- 
dation, the character of a compromise between Western and 
Eastern Christianity. Compromises being generally looked up- 
on with much less admiration by continental nations than by 
the English, we often hear the more fervent Roman Catholics 
in Poland say that the union was an essentially unstable compro- 
mise, and they dislike it almost as much as Russians have always 
done. Some even indulge once more in the dreams of the great 
Jesuit Skarga, for whom the union was only a stepping-stone to 
the greater work of converting the whole East to Roman 
Christianity. The persecution of churches in general by the 
Bolshevik government has even been pointed out as a favorable 
opportunity for such an undertaking. 

While it seems utterly unreasonable to expect that the vast 
mass of Russian religious life could after almost a thousand years 
of history be easily turned into another channel, yet enough 
would seem to have been said to make it evident that Poland, as 
the territory where Eastern and Western Christianity meet, is 
destined to play a great part in the unceasing efforts for 
Christian reunion. This cause, vital as it is for Western 
Christianity on purely religious grounds—witness the work of 
the late W. J. Birkbeck in England—cannot fail to be even more 
vital on political grounds in any future stage of Polish history. 
In this modern world of ours, rearranging itself as it is, in theory 
at least, on the basis of nationality, all we can hope for and, in 
fact, wish to see accomplished, is, as Dean Inge once hinted,! 
a federative union of national Christian churches. 

This raises important questions in Polish religious history. 
Why did not the Polish State, at the period of its greatest 
strength, establish its church on a national footing, as England 
did? And how does the issue of nationalism versus internation- 
alism in church organization stand at present in the national life 
of Poland? 

In order to find an answer to these questions, we must turn 
now from Poland’s religious relations with the East to its rela- 


'See his book, The Church and the Age (1912). 
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tions with the West, and examine the second fundamental fact 
of Polish religious history, next in importance to the introduction 
of Christianity, nameiy,—the fate of reformed doctrines on 
Polish soil. For it was in the period of the Reformation that a 
Polish National Church was about to come into being, but finally 
failed to do so. 


[I] 


The fact that the Reformation was ultimately put down in 
Poland and that Roman Catholicism remained dominant has led 
the older Polish historians to undervalue the extent and the power 
of the Reformation movement in sixteenth-century Polish learn- 
ing, literature, and life. Only recently has the importance of the 
Reformation in Poland come to be more fully realized, and the 
fact that a special periodical? should be devoted to studies in the 
history of the Polish Reformation bears eloquent testimony to 
this change of attitude. 

It was a necessary result of Poland’s very adherence to the 
Roman Catholic faith that the nation should be drawn into all 
movements of religious change which agitated Western Christi- 
anity. Thus, in the fifteenth century, Hussism, crossing the 
border from the neighboring Bohemian kingdom, had won 
followers among nobles and scholars, and Wiclif, the father of 
Hussism, was praised by one Andrew Gatka in a popular song 
which has been preserved. A century later a much stronger 
wave of reform propaganda swept the country, and seemed likely 
to engulf the whole of the old Church system. It came ata time 
when in England the National Church was an established fact, 
when in Germany Lutheranism had risen into power, and when 
the Council of Trent was busy with projects of Church Reform 
from within. The way was prepared for the Reformation in 
Poland, as elsewhere, by the growing absorption of the higher 
clergy in secular interests and worldly life. Coming from Ger- 
man universities to the nobles, from German towns to the burgh- 
ers, the Reformation at first made slow progress because of the 

‘Reformacja w Polsce,edited by Professor St. Kot, of Cracow University 
(since 1920). 
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national prejudice against everything German. It was only 
thirty years after Luther’s revolt against Rome that the de- 
mand was for the first time raised in the Polish Parliament 
‘that the pure word of God should be preached’’ without the 
Roman additions. The slower the new movement was in spread- 
ing, the more intense and popular did it become afterwards. 
This was chiefly due to the fact that the Reformers, following 
the example of Wiclif and Luther, enlisted literature in the ver- 
nacular tongue as a powerful ally on their side. The real 
awakening of Polish literature coincides with the Reformation. 
The first eminent Polish poet, Nicholas Rey, the creator of the 
Polish literary language, was a Calvinist and devoted his pen 
in later life almost exclusively to the service of the new doc- 
trines. This naturally provoked Catholic writers to answer in 
kind, using Polish also, and thus the sixteenth century was 
filled with the noise of religious controversy, waged on all sides 
in numberless books and pamphlets, in verse and prose. The 
stimulus given to literature and the development of the language 
was inestimable. The Roman Catholic Polish Bible of Wujek, 
produced shortly before the English authorized version in 1599, 
became a well of Polish undefiled; excellent writers of very dif- 
ferent type, such as the passionate pamphleteer Orzechowski on 
one side and the great lyrical poet Kochanowski on the other, 
were inspired by the issues of current religious controversy to 
produce some of their best works; and supreme among all this 
flood of religious literature, the sermons of the Jesuit Skarga to 
the King and Parliament stand in Polish estimation as the highest 
embodiment of the union of religion and patriotism in the great 
minds of the time. 

The mention of Skarga brings us back to the progress of the 
Reformation in social and political life. The real reason why 
Polish Protestantism never consolidated into a National Church 
is not to be looked for in the fact that the anti-refurmation cam- 
paign began early: it was in 1565 that the first Jesuits settled 
in Poland. The reason rather lies in the fact that Protestantism 
itself had come too late to form a united religious front when 
it arrived. It had already disintegrated in Western Europe into 
different churches and sects, and on Polish ground, with its 
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exuberant growth of individual freedom, Protestantism split up 
even more quickly and thoroughly, and radical doctrines were 
favored for their very wilfulness. Calvinism spread more widely 
than Lutheranism ever did, and Socinians and Arians, who 
denied fundamental dogmas of Christianity, included some of 
the most enlightened men in Poland as late as the seventeenth 
century. But even in the beginnings, a Polish aristocrat, John 
Laski, had carried extreme doctrines abroad from Poland, and 
had become famous as a religious radical in Germany and 
England. 

Sectarianism became the undoing of the Reformation in 
Poland as an element in national life. The only tangible result 
ever achieved in the way of uniting Polish Protestants was the 
very short-lived ‘Sandomir Agreement’ of 1570 between the 
three chief Protestant sects in the country. 

Another cause of the slight progress of Protestantism was the 
sluggish conservatism and sensuous ritualism both of the vil- 
lage and of the town, which stood out in strong contrast against 
the fierce Protestant fervor of peasants and burghers in Ger- 
many. Apathy, the outcome of social oppression, was not roused 
by any particular appeal of Protestantism to these sections of 
the Polish community; and this neglect of the oppressed 
classes by the apostles of the new creed revenged itself on 
its cause by the indifference of those who might have made it 
a living force. 

If this had not been so, there would indeed have been little in 
the policy of the State to prevent Protestantism from gaining 
the upper hand. The two kings under whom Protestantism began 
in Poland—the last two of the Jagellon dynasty—treated the new 
movement with the leniency of enlightened humanists. The 
second one even drew down much Catholic blame upon his head 
by a Bill of Toleration in 1562, confirmed during the interreg- 
num after his death bya pact between Catholics and Protestants 
called the Warsaw Confederation (1573). When he was succeeded 
for a short time by a Frenchman of the house of Valois (soon to 
become Henry III of France) the French companions of this king 
on their return to their country were full of praise of the spirit of 
religious tolerance and conciliation which they had found prevail- 
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ing in Poland, and they recommended it as an example to France, 
then torn by religious wars.* 

The conditions changed only when quarrelsome Protestant 
sectarianism became a real danger to law and order in the state 
and had to be put down by the strong hand of one of Poland’s great- 
est rulers, Stephen Batory. It was in his time, too, that the Jesu- 
its, that new army of Rome which was to reconquer part of Europe 
for Catholicism, gained a really firm footing in Poland and took 
the whole fabric of national education into their hands. Their 
influence became predominant when Batory was succeeded by a 
narrow-minded Catholic bigot in the person of Sigismund III, 
of the Swedish house of Vasa, who not only sought to make 
Poland thoroughly Roman Catholic again, but even dreamed of 
reéstablishing Catholicism in his native Sweden, which had by 
that time become a Protestant nation. This king actually dis- 
graced himself by intriguing with one of the leading Catholic 
powers in Europe—Austria—against the interest of his own 
kingdom. During his reign, religious fanaticism among the 
masses was stirred up and Polish towns became the scene of Anti- 
Protestant riots. Not even the ‘‘choice and master spirits of the 
age’ were exempt from the tinge of fanaticism; the glorious 
memory of the patriot-preacher Skarga is tainted both by 
utterances of this sort, and even by political actions, such as his 
intrigue resulting in the dissolution of a Parliament which was 
about to give renewed shape to the forgotten principle of free- 
dom of conscience. The Jesuits, who led all efforts to suppress 
Protestantism, retained a firm hold on the educational system 
for nearly two centuries and did much, by their one-sided 
insistence on Scholastic dogma and Latin grammar, to lower the 
standard and narrow the range of Polish general culture, which 
had shone with splendor in the days of Humanism. 

It is needless to pursue the history of Polish Protestantism 
any further. Under such pressure it died down into what it had 
been at the beginning,—a German creed, foreign to the body 


*This was peinted out by Professor W. Sobieski, of Cracow University, 
in his book Hugonoci a Polska po Nocy Sw Bartlomieja (published by the 
Cracow Academy, 1910). 
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of the nation and held by a small minority in towns with German 
associations, and in outlying Western and Northern border- 
lands. It could be said that Poland, through her dealings with 
the Protestants, had not only deprived herself of the prospect 
of possessing a national church, which would have been a strong 
support to the decaying authority of the state, but also of bril- 
liant possibilities in the field of culture; for the sect of the 
Arians in particular produced the fine flower of men and writers, 
standing out above the rank and file of common pamphleteers, 
and even when persecuted, in the seventeenth century, it gave 
Poland such heralds of noble citizenship as the poet Wactaw 
Potocki. Viewed from this side, the eclipse of Polish Protest- 
antism undoubtedly spelled national loss in intellectual and 
moral values. 

There is, however, another aspect, perhaps even more vital 
for the nation. It becomes apparent when we contrast the sec- 
tarian break-up of Polish Protestantism with the strengthening 
of orthodox disciplined German Lutheranism into the national 
religion of the governing section of modern Germany. What 
can be more clear than that cect tuerait cela, that the united force 
of Lutheranism would have absorbed the dsjecta membra of 
Polish Protestantism, and that a predominantly Protestant Poland 
would have been a German sphere of influence, religiously at first, 
politically afterwards? Even to-day the Protestant Poles, enjoy- 
ing perfect religious freedom and self-government, have to strug- 
gle against German assumptions of supremacy and a distinctly 
nationalist propaganda conducted by the ‘‘Gustav Adolf Society’. 
This was apparent at a meeting of the Elders of the Protestant 
Church of Poland, held in Warsaw recently (1922) and the idea 
of full independence for the Protestant Church in Poland sug- 
gested itself by analogy to the self-goverment already granted 
to the section of the Russian Church existing within Po- 
land’s borders. The two cases are indeed analogous: a Polish 
national church of the Protestant type would have been sure to 
become an instrument of German expansion, quite as a Polish 
national church of the Eastern, Slavonic type would inevitably 
have been swallowed up in the vast Russian Church organism. 
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It was on both sides, then, that an obscure instinct of seif- 
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preservation was acting when the nation erected Roman 
Catholicism into a national palladium against Germanism and 
Russianism alike. It stood for national existence now as it 
had stood for European civilization in the age-long wars of old 
Poland with the Moslems. 

Toreturn to the Western side in particular,—‘a German 
Creed’ was the verdict of the national consciousness upon Pro- 
testantism, a verdict which gave religious strength to the in- 
domitable resistance of the Polish element against the Prussian 
campaign of extermination in the nineteenth century and after. 
Roman Catholic priests became the real pastors and masters of the 
people in economic organization as the best means of defence. 
Father Wawrzyniak, the founder and patron of peasants’ finan- 
cial aid associations in Prussian Poland, has a place forever 
among the great men of the nation. And in Upper Silesia, sep- 
arated from Poland since the fourteenth century and only regained 
after the World War, it was an appeal to Roman Catholic feel- 
ing that paved the way for the idea of unity with the Mother 
Country. A widespread newspaper called Kazto/zk became the 
chief Polish organ, and its work led to the election of Korfanty, 
the first Polish representative of Silesia in the German Parlia- 
ment. Even the emancipation of Poiish Catholic deputies in 
Germany from the dictates of the German Catholic Centre Party 
was further proof of the power of Roman Catholicism in Poland 
as a national force. 


IV 


It has, I trust, been made sufficiently clear that adherence to 
the Roman Catholic faith has been a safeguard of national exis- 
tence throughout Polish history. A wider question remains to 
be considered: does religion as such, independently of church 
organization, play a vital part in modern Polish life, and is it 
likely to be a strong influence in Poland’s future? 

Both questions are often answered in the negative. Russians 
in particular, glorying in the metaphysical musings of their 
greatest writers and the mystic broodings of the Russian peas- 
ant, habitually level at Poles the charge of conventional shallow- 
ness and worldly indifference in the fundamental matters of 
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religion. Such a charge is sufficiently contradicted by the 
deeply religious spirit of Poland’s three greatest writers during 
the nineteenth century. All the three leading poets—Mickie- 
wicz, Stowacki, and Krasinski—in endeavoring to frame a sav- 
ing national creed after the disaster of 1831, gave it by degrees a 
more and more distinctly religious form; all three became raptur- 
ous mystics towards the end of their lives, and believed firmly 
in the miraculous power of the spirit over the flesh, of the divine 
fire of will in man over dead matter, even in the final triumph of 
suffering and sacrifice over conquest and force. This religious 
interpretation of its cruel destiny was just the celestial food which 
the nation needed to be saved from perishing in its darkest days. 
Next to the prophetic sermons of Skarga on the moral diseases 
of the old Polish Commonwealth, it is Mickiewicz’s Books 
of the Pilgrims that deservedly rank as the most sublime lit- 
erary expression of that peculiarly Polish union of religion and 
patriotism. In the Biblical shape of parables and beatitudes 
they present a treasury of the wisest moral teaching and com- 
forting moral dignity to forlorn, homeless, leaderless multi- 
tudes both in Mickiewicz’s time and later, in exile and at home. 

From this immediate concern with the moral conditions of 
his brothers in exile Mickiewicz rose to sublime generalizations 
on the working of God’s will in human history, in his Paris 
Lectures on the Slavs. With the intuitive insistence of genius 
on things vital, the poet here opposes the vagueness of the 
fashionable Hegelian philosophy and dwells on the indispen- 
sableness of a definite belief in personal immortality as an ingre- 
dient in a truly helpful and saving religious creed. And he 
rises from personal to national religion when he proclaims that 
nationality is as deathless and priceless as personality before 
God. The unbroken active life of a united Polish nation, 
through dispersion and oppression, is to him and his brother- 
poets a glorious illustration of a general religious truth. This 
idea of immortality, both personal and national, is used by 
Mickiewicz to counteract strenuously the dull apathy inevitably 
stealing upon an enslaved nation. 

Religious ways of attacking great human and national problems 
are no less characteristic of the great poet Stowacki, however anti- 
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religious he may superficially seem in his hot radicalism. True, he 
boldly exclaimed that ‘‘thy ruin, Poland, lay in Rome’’* but in one 
breath with this he declared: ‘‘The Cross is Pope to thee!’’ 

In later life, translating Calderon, and writing verse-dramas 
from Polish history in Calderon’s measure and spirit, he cele- 
brated miraculous triumphs of spiritual power. 

Finally, in a philosophical vision in prose, Zhe Genesis from 
the Spirit, Stowacki’s soul rushes unheard into contact with the 
World-Soul: Man the fellow-worker feels at one with his ever- 
working God. The later nineteenth-century idea of evolution is 
boldly anticipated in the human sphere. A religion de l’ hu- 
manité is framed by transferring the analogy of the incarnation 
of God in Christ to the ultimate aims of all human endeavor. 

Krasinski, the third great poet, more strictly faithful to the 
doctrines of the Church than the other two, puts the highest 
results of his meditations on the nation’s fate, on its faults and 
virtues, on the meaning of its past and the mystery of its future, 
into the religious form of Psalms—Zhe Psalm of Faith, of 
Hope, of Love, The Psalm of Grief, and, soaring above them all, 
The Psalm of Good- Wzll,—an apotheosis of the same power of 
the Spirit which to all three of these men was the greatest 
thing in the world. Krasinski’s philosophy of history is essen- 
tially like that of the others: a humanity striving towards the 
Christlike incarnation of God and a God eternally working and 
creating in his universe. An immanent God—the God of Spinoza 
and of Goethe, of Wordsworth and of Browning, the God fore- 
shadowed by ancient Indian thought—is the God of the Polish 
poets; but the strong moral impulse of a vital Christianity keeps 
them from making absorption in this God the end and abolition 
of the active self, as the Orientals do. 

Over the truly European pantheism of Krasinski, as best em- 
bodied in his lofty prose treatise, On Trinity in God and in 
History, the proud words of Goethe might be written :— 


“So schaff’ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.”® 


* Beniowski, canto I, stanza 35. 


5«* Thus working at the roaring loom of time, 
I weave the living garment of the God.’” 
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The essentially religious inspiration of the three great poets 
is also present in the prose writings ofa group of Polish philoso. 
phers of the same period. These thinkers are little known to 
the rest of Europe now, although some of them wrote mainly in 
French and German. They were at one time despised and for. 
gotten in their own country, as mere blind followers of their 
German master Hegel, but they are now being re-discovered as 
sources of moral vigor for the Poland of to-day. 

They are at one with the poets in transferring the religious 
belief in personal immortality into the sphere of political philos- 
ophy, and making it a mighty stimulus to national self-confidence 
and self-assertion. They are at one with them in thinking of 
an Imitation of Christ, of a progressive incarnation of God in the 
whole of Humanity, as the soul of the historical process, 
And they are, above all, at one with them in their insistence on 
active creative effort as the manner of that process. This in- 
sistence gives Polish thought the realistic tinge which it never 
loses even in the thin air of speculation and which constitutes 
the claim of these Romantic metaphysicians to renewed attention 
from our generation. 

To return from the fields of poetical philosophy to the fields 
of philosophical poetry during the Romantic period, religion is 
everywhere there, together with patriotism and hope for human- 
ity, in the minor poets quite as much as in the three great 
masters. 

Following the example of Miss Monica Gardner in her excel- 
lent book, Poland, a Study in National Idealism,’ I shall single 
out two instances only among those minor poets. 

Kirnel Ujejski, when he writes his Chorul Song to comfort 
his countrymen after the horror of fratricidal massacre in Ga- 
licia in 1846, closes it by a lofty vision of the victory of God’s 
Archangel over the Lord of Darkness, by a triumphant ‘‘God 


was and ts’’, opposed to the cruel taunt of the victorious ene- 
emy: ‘‘Where is your Father now? Where is your God?” 
And to Bohdan Zaleski, in contemplation of Poland’s fortunes 


® Hoene-Wrohski, Cieszkowski, Trentowski, and Libelt. 
London: Burns & Oates, 1915. 
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in his historio-sophical poem, Zhe Spirit of the Steppe, the 
riddle solves itself in religious form: the sufferings of the 
nation are a penitence imposed on Poland by the Lord for the 
faults of the past. 


V 


But, it may be said, all these are things of a past age: re- 
ligious exaltation was common to Polish Romantics with their 
French and German contemporaries, and was foreshadowed in 
the Platonism of Wordsworth and Shelley. Is there the life- 
breath of religion in the new age, in the positivist and realist 
second half of the nineteenth century, and in its progeny of to- 
day? It is less manifest, certainly, because the age is not given 
to poetical declamation. Its few poets, like Asnyk, when they 
speak of their God as revealed to them in the majesty of Nature, 
donot use traditional religious symbols or the mystic’s language 
of seraphic rapture. But again, it is characteristic that when a 
thoroughly modern man, like the engineer and political writer 
Stanislas Szczepanowski, proceeds to lay down, in memorable 
books, speeches and pamphlets, certain broad maxims of national 
existence, the deep-rooted religiousness of his truly Polish nature 
at once becomes apparent. 

The religious idea of creative activity as the essence of God 
in the universe and of man’s process through history—the idea 
we have found unanimously emphasized by the Romantic poets 
and thinkers, reappears on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the products of one of modern Poland’s most enlightened 
minds. Creative effort as the substance and chief manifestation 
of distinct and unconquerable existence, national as well as per- 
sonal, is dwelt upon, not in the spirit of Hegel’s epoch any more, 
but of Henri Bergson’s in the philosophy of an eminent twen- 
tieth-century Polish writer, Stanislas Brzozowski, and here again 
this ‘‘glorification of creative work’’, as it has justly been called, 
has a metaphysical and essentially religious setting. Brzozowski 
himself, a soul vibrating with all the varied intellectual and 
social interests of his day, was full of a deep personal religion, 
awakened by the admired writings of Cardinal Newman, of 
whose works he edited a selection in Polish. 
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One more name must be mentioned. The great painter and 
poet of Poland’s later days, to whom we have to turn again and 
again for everything that is noblest in modern Poland’s spiritual 
life—Stanislas Wyspianski (1870-1909) is the herald of the deep 
religious sense ingrained in the Polish nature. Among his fa- 
mous stained-glass windows for Cracow churches, two in the 
Franciscan Church, representing St. Salonica and St. Francis 
of Assisi, are truly wonderful expressions of two fundamental 
aspects of personal religion: the self-sacrificing, spiritualized 
detachment of ascetic individual perfection in virtue, and the 
no less self-sacrificing, sensuous fervor of absorption in se- 
raphic love for God and Man. And Wyspianski’s grandiose 
stained-glass window in the organ-loft in the same church— 
‘‘God the Father dividing Light from Darkness’’—breathes 
the awe-inspiring majesty and power of the Supreme and 
Absolute. 

When concerned with the fate and future of his nation, as 
W yspianski usually is in his poetry, he gives his highest thoughts 
and hopes for his people the form of prayer, as in a famous speech 
in the play Deltverance—a call to God to do justice to the country 
after its long suffering and degradation, and even a challenge to 
God to let the living power of the Polish nation work again for 
the good of the world, for Christianity and civilization, as it is 


sure to do:— 
“ Thou dost not know, O God, 
What might in us there is, 
What Polish strength can do 
When gathered round Thy sign !”’ 


We have found, then, that a common thread unites modern 
Polish thought with the dreams of remote romantic days. Polish 
religious philosophy is now, as it was then, nothing if not a 
philosophy of action. And Polish philosophy of action is, and 
probably always will be, deeply religious in its essence. Now, as 
in the Romantic period, it is felt strongly by some at least of the 
Polish nation, that ‘‘Society’’—to use the noble words of a Ro- 
mantic thinker of Poland—‘‘is in itself Religion; that the whole 
life of humanity is a great Religion, and Religion is the whole 
of its life; that public service is service of God; that he who 
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seeks to do the work of a citizen, seeks no more than his real 
destiny, which is the will of God.’’ 

Such facts may well give us pause. It is often said after the 
Great War, as not infrequently before, that religion has lost for- 
ever its force among humanity, since most of its moral pre- 
cepts have been made superfluous by the evolution of a secular 
morality. If history may yet claim anything of its traditional 
dignity as magtstra vite, surely the historical experiences of 
Poland, as barely outlined here, can warrant a very different 
forecast as to the significance of the religious element in the future 
life of nations. It is perhaps not too bold to predict that coming 
world-history will bear out the proper interpretation of that far- 
sighted little book by the French philosopher Guyau, the title 
of which is L’ trreligion de l’avenir, but the real centents 
of which proclaim as an imperishable force in human life 
La religion de l’ avenir. 

Roman DysoskI. 


The University of Cracew. 

















AT THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF KING LEAR. 


I 
My Dear ANCESTOR :— 


I live in an age when your contemporary, William Shakespeare, 
is regarded as the greatest poet of all time. We study him in the 
schools and colleges, and some of us devote the greater portion 
of our lives to him. We have thousands of questions we should 
like to ask of him, but at present I am particularly interested in 
King Lear. I'd like to know just how it was given at its first 
performance, and I know that if you are a truly begotten ancestor 
of mine you were surely there. How, on that bare stage of the 
Globe, was the storm scene managed? How did it impress you, 
when all our modern stage devices fail to give it an adequate 
rendering? And how did you, and the rest of that first audience, 
take the idea that King Lear should divide his kingdom into three 
parts, and then ask his three daughters which loved him most in 
order to find out how he should divide it? That strikes some of 
us as absurd. Did it seem sensible to you that Gloucester should 
fall forward on the stage and imagine that he fell from Dover 
Cliff? We have to leave that out, nowadays, for fear of a laugh. 
Moreover, Kent is put in the stocks one night, and a few moments 
later, without his having left the stage, the next night comes on. 
Now, Shakespeare seems to me so wonderful a dramatist that I 
am sure these and other difficulties would disappear if I could 
have seen the performance as you did. But how could you tell 
where the scene was laid, on that bare, outer stage? Or did they 
have scenery on the inner and upper stages? 

If I find that I inherit my accommodating disposition from 
you, and you give me a reasonably clear notion of an Elizabethan 
production, I may ask you some leading questions about Hamlet; 
but I don’t want to impose on you too far at the first venture. It 
will be an interesting variation for me to be a first afternooner at 
a Shakespearean production. 


II 
My DEGENERATE DESCENDANT: 


Albeit the tone of your inquiry moveth me not in your behalf, 
yet that I was present when the said play was first shown I will 
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not scruple to make boast of, for | accounted it ever one of the 
good days of my life. That from the mystery of the future you 
should reach back to ask only of our fellow Shakespeare amazeth 
me much; for were not the reigns of their majesties, Elizabeth and 
James, fraught with circumstances of great moment the which 
you should rather seize this chance to make question of? Touch- 
ing this other, and his play of Lear, sith for it only you have 
stolen upon my rest, | am minded to set down each particular as 
it was, that you may go as it were with me, and see this very thing 
as I saw it. 

The day being fair, | determined upon crossing to the Bankside, 
for the witnessing of the new tragedy. 1 could see clearly that 
the flag was flying at the Globe playhouse ; and it had been noised 
abroad that Master Shakespeare had writ a better play yet than 
his Hamlet or Othello. Accordingly I found a goodly concourse 
of people minded as I was, so that when 1 was come to the theatre 
it was with much ado that I pushed my way through the narrow 
door and up to the first gallery. Already the noisy crowd standing 
in the pit was clamorous for the play to begin. They had pressed 
against the stage itself, on the sides of it as well as along the front, 
and not a portion of the stage railing but the elbows of some 
rough citizen were upon it. These had for their sixpence a better 
sight of the actors than we who sat in the circular gallery above; 
but the remainder who stood behind would have, thought I, much 
craning of their necks, or the King’s men would perform their 
parts in vain. I marvelled that so ungoodly a horde of artisans 
had forsaken their employment (if they had any) to stand for 
three hours in the open with so serious a matter offered. 

When, now, the hour had arrived when the play was set to be- 
gin, one came out from the hut above and blew his trumpet thrice, 
at the which a sudden quiet came upon us all. Thereupon the 
curtains were drawn at the back of the stage, revealing a throne 
and some other trappings of state. So our stage was now become 
the presence-chamber of a king; and all about, over the heads of 
the London citizens at the stage rail, rose in my mind the walls of 
a royal chamber. Two noblemen of the court, the one of middle 
age, the other aged, being the Earls of Kent and of Gloucester, 
came forward to the centre of this great room, a young man of 
furtive glance following in attendance. This was Edmund, the 
bastard son of the elder. Beyond this I learned only that the 
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king had divided his kingdom, whereof the Dukes of Albany and 
of Cornwall were to receive portions of equal value, albeit Albany 
had stood higher in the king’s regard. A sennet sounding, the 
royal procession came in, the aged King Lear wearing his crown 
and having a coronet borne on a cushion before him. Now King 
Lear called for a great map which was unrolled before us all, 
having lines drawn upon it. Then said he, I have divided my 
kingdom into three and will no longer be burdened with the cares 
of state, but will see which of my daughters deserves the best 
part. Thereupon he called first for Goneril, the eldest, who pro- 
tested so much affection that I thought neither her husband nor 
the King himself would relish it. But he with his sceptre 
showed out the northern part of his kingdom, from the border of 
Scotland to the river Humber, and over this he appointed the 
Duke of Albany and Goneril, his wife, to be king and queen. Next 
he would have Regan, the wife of Cornwall, say as she would, 
who did fair to outbid her sister but got no more than the other, 
which was the western part and the south, where Cornwall lies. 
Now the King did love best his third daughter, Cordelia, and for 
her he had saved back the central part of England, with London 
itself as the seat of it. But to give this best share to the last-born, 
she must say more than her sisters ; and how could she when they 
had claimed so much that no more was possible? Yet the King, 
her father, was well satisfied that she would find the way, and 
justify before them what he had done. But so far from over 
reaching her sisters, she refused even to make trial of her skill. 
What can you say to gain you this best portion? saith the King. 
Nothing, quoth she. Whereat he could not believe his ears but 
asked again, with no better fortune. Love him she did, as her 
bond was, and with that he must be satisfied. Now the King was 
much enraged at this answer, for he could not give her the main 
part of his kingdom as he planned, when she returned him this 
answer, and live with her free of care in his old age; but mistook 
her meaning utterly, supposing that she loved him little when she 
so flatly opposed him. Knowing no better way out of it, in this 
extremity, he gave all (unwisely) to the two elder, whom he 
would abide with by monthly turns, keeping an hundred knights 
for his following and the name and reverence of the King. For 
the Dukes of Albany and Cornwall, though vested with royal 
powers, were never in the play called kings, but dukes only. They 
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and their wives were to wear, as I took it, no more than coronets, 
whereof he had one, as I told you, which was ready for Cordelia 
also. But this, with the best third of the kingdom which was for 
her, he gave to the others to divide as they would. Cordelia in 
his wrath he banished utterly, but she was taken in marriage by 
the King of France. 

When all had left, the curtains were closed ; and upon the outer 
platform of the stage came the old Earl of Gloucester with his 
bastard son Edmund, the matter being that the bastard, for the 
gaining of an inheritance, roused Gloucester into unreasoning 
fury against his true-born son, Edgar. At the close of this, the 
curtain at the back was drawn open once more, and in place of the 
throne-chair was another of less splendor. Here came in Goneril, 
the eldest daughter, and told her steward that she was already 
weary of the old King’s presence. This, then, was the palace of 
her husband, the Duke of Albany. Here the old King was so ill 
used by his eldest daughter that he resolved upon visiting the 
second, Regan; for it seems he had some intent to stir up the 
second against the first, and to retake the throne. There was 
much laughter in the pit during this scene at the gibes of the 
King’s Fool, but I was more disposed to weep at them than to 
smile. so pitiful did Master Burbage make for me the sufferings 
of the good-hearted and childish old King. 

The curtains, which had been closed for the latter part of this 
business, were now drawn aside for the third time, and I knew 
that we were come to Gloucester’s house, for Edmund, the 
bastard, carried forward his intent to deceive his father and 
deprive his brother, Edgar, of the inheritance. To this house 
came also Cornwall and Regan, while it was yet night, that they 
might have the better excuse for not entertaining the King. Now 
Kent, behaving, as himself said, with more of man than wit, for 
the beating of an offensive fellow, was set in the stocks in the 
house entry, and the curtains were drawn upon him. Edgar, 
flying from his father’s wrath, stood forth on the outer stage to 
tell us that he would disguise himself as Tom of Bedlam; and 
when he went out to this end the curtains were pulled open, and 
there sat Kent yet in the stocks, as he had from the early morning 
of the past scene until now, which must be meant as the evening 
of that day; for Cornwall and Regan had said, Let him sit there 
till noon, or till night, or through all the night for that matter. But 
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when King Lear was now arrived at Gloucester’s house, on his 
way down to Cornwall, he was enraged to find his messenger so 
treated; nor could he make anything of how it was that his 
daughter and her husband should have left their own place to 
come a night’s ride hither. But when Goneril came also, it 
appeared that these two evil sisters would meet on common 
ground, although Gloucester’s estate stood within Cornwall’s 
dominion, belike on the edge of it sith it seemed some half way 
between their palaces. And to neither place might the King 
now go, with each daughter outbidding the other in cruelty. 
To make an end of it, old Lear went out, with but Kent and the 
Fool to attend him, although the night was coming on and a storm 
threatened. For themselves, the others retired within Gloucester’s 
house, pulling shut the curtains behind them. 

For some time we sat brooding upon these matters, while peals 
of thunder sounded in our ears, until none of us but forgot utterly 
how the sun shone above us. It was night to us; and the bare 
stage was no other than a desolate heath, with scarce a bush for 
shelter from the biting storm. One comfort lay in the stout- 
hearted Kent, who had sent word to Cordelia of her father’s 
plight, and told that the armies of France were even now coming 
to his succor. But O the pity of it when the old King and his 
timorous Fool came wandering through the night, and the noble 
Kent also! Truly, I know not whether the sun in the heavens 
were obscured by clouds, or whether at odd times the low rumble 
of thunder sounded in my ears, or if only the words of the for- 
saken King and his shivering Fool caused this miracle to be in me, 
but I saw a trackless plain lit by sheets of fire, I heard such bursts 
of thunder and such groans of roaring wind and rain as I never 
remember to have heard. Off went these three in search of some 
hovel, and in good time, for I could scarce have endured it longer. 

For a moment | had rest from this pitiful scene, for they pulled 
back the curtains and I saw again Gloucester’s house, where Kent 
had sat in the stocks. The good Gloucester would relieve the King 
privily, and his bastard son would betray him and gain what his 
father should lose; so much I learned ere they shut again the 
curtains, and once more the storm and the night were upon me. 
The three wanderers came forth from one side and crossed slowly 
to the other, speaking no word; for the thunder crashed and the 
wind raged unceasingly. They were come at last to the hovel they 
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were in search of. In place of the door at the corner of the 
stage where they now stood, my mind’s eye built me the entrance 
to a wretched shelter. and I yearned that the King would go in, 
as Kent bade him. But the Fool went in only; and old King Lear 
prayed for the homeless poor that his own suffering had now 
taught him to feel for. Out came the Fool again, followed by 
Edgar, disguised as Tom of Bedlam as he said, and playing at 
madman. At sight of this the old King’s wits were turned, and 
I knew then that the worst of his sufferings were done. Then 
Gloucester came seeking him with a torch; for, although Corn- 
wall had closed the house against the King who had given him 
half his kingdom, yet was Gloucester resolved to conceal him and 
shelter him as best he might. So Gloucester led them all back 
as they had come. 

Next at Gloucester’s house Cornwall was rewarding the 
treacherous Edmund, whom he made Earl of Gloucester in his 
father’s stead. The curtains were now pulled open in the stage 
above; for over this lower room is one of equal compass which 
is also curtained and but seldom used. Into this upper room 
came Kent with Gloucester, who withdrew to find what he could 
for the King’s comfort. This was dangerous business on Glou- 
cester’s part, to bestow the King in an upper chamber of his 
castle, where the officious steward or some other might hear of 
them and report the same to his master and Regan. And indeed 
it so fell out, for Gloucester came anon to warn them that they 
must forth at once, as the King’s life stood in jeopardy if 
they abode longer. And so they went, bearing off the King. The 
curtains of the room below still being open, Cornwall and the two 
evil sisters came forth, seeking Gloucester, whom presently they 
had, for he had not got away from his castle; and dragging him 
to a chair at the back, they plucked out his eyes. The servants 
and others in attendance prevented us from seeing this cruel deed 
if we would, and for my part I was glad not to look upon it. But 
those who stood in the pit were a-tiptoe with their eagerness to 
behold it, which they could not; but took much satisfaction over 
the slaying of the wicked Cornwall by one of Gloucester’s men. 
In this confusion they smeared Gloucester’s eyes, so that he 
looked sightless indeed when they turned him forth. Then the 
curtains were again closed. 

Now upor: the stage came Edgar and found his sightless father, 
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who would fain be led to the high cliffs at Dover, that he might 
cast himself off and end his sorrows. Next we had Albany’s 
palace as it was before, with Goneril shamelessly extending her 
favor to Edmund, and her husband turned against her. When 
this was closed off we must be well on our way toward Dover, 
for here Kent learned of Cordelia’s coming, and anon Cordelia 
herself came with drum and colors, most pitiful at what she 
heard of the old King, her father. At Gloucester’s house Regan 
was also plotting of her love for Edmund, for it seems they would 
both have him. This over and the curtains shut, we found Edgar 
leading the blinded Gloucester up Dover Cliff, whom he persuaded 
that he had fallen from it and had been saved by a miracle. Yet 
so well did Edgar picture the dizzy height that I was all but per- 
suaded they stood there in good sooth. I looked that Edgar 
should now cast off his disguise and come to his father in his true 
self; which he did not, but took yet another character upon him, 
having been two others besides this. And although I should not 
have so ordered it had I been the maker of the play, I could not 
but note with what satisfaction the groundlings regarded each 
new disguise he took up. But the mad Lear came upon them, 
bedecked with wild flowers, and for pity of the sight I could well 
have wept. Then I heard afar off the beaten drum, for the army 
of Cordelia was at last come to the rescue. 

Now came she again upon the stage with Kent and a doctor 
of physic, for the King had been found and put under attendance. 
This doctor thought it wise that he should now be waked. He 
bade them draw near and the music sound louder; at which they 
brought in the sweet King Lear, sleeping peacefully in a great 
chair. The meeting of him with Cordelia was a thing so beautiful 
that I never hope to see a finer. 

The action from this on was all upon the outer stage with the 
curtain shut. There was a battle reported of, wherein Lear and 
Cordelia were made captive. Edgar in combat slew his brother 
Edmund, who would make what he could ere death took him to 
set things right; but he gave word too late for it, for Cordelia 
had been hanged in prison. Old Lear would not abide this loss, 
but died also; and thus was ended the most woeful story that 
ever I heard. 

Yet I wished not that King Lear should live on, or take again 
his kingdom as he did in that old play before. All who were 
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wicked were dead, and this happens not with all the good left 
living, as some would flatter us to believe. Cordelia I would 
gladly have seen to live on, but there was little of her in the piece. 
being taken by the third boy in the company, and the play was of 
Lear and not of her. 

This much have I set down for love of the sweet poet who 
made it. Prithee trouble me no more with thy needless question- 
ings and thine uncouth idiom. 


II] 
My Dear ANCESTOR :— 


Yours received and contents noted. Thanks. But my con- 
temporaries wouldn’t believe half you say, although you rose 
from the grave to tell them of it. I shall not trouble you regard- 
ing Hamlet. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! 


Henry Davip GRAY. 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 

















THE GENTLE ART OF SAYING-NOTHING 
GRACEFULLY 


It is a strange phenomenon in literary history that the French 
people—a lyrical people if ever there were one—was without a 
truly inspired lyric poet for almost two and a half centuries, 
From Pierre de Ronsard (1524-85), whose best verses were com- 
posed from 1550 to 1560 (in which latter year an edition of 
Oeuvres completes in four volumes was published), to André 
Chénier (1762-94), whose genius suffered untimely extinction 
during the very last days of the Terror, no lyric poet worthy of 
the name appeared in France to don the mantle of Catullus or 
Petrarch. The seventeenth century—an age of ‘good form’ in 
all aspects of French life and shackled by its rigid adherence in 
literature to the standards of classical antiquity—might produce 
a Corneille, a Moliére, a Racine, and a Boileau; but ‘good form’ 
would not tolerate the outpourings in verse of one’s own pas- 
sions and emotions, and so, unless we except La Fontaine, who 
avoided violating the letter of the law by attributing his own 
feelings and those of his fellow-countrymen to “‘the beasts of the 
field and the birds of the air’’, we find no Milton and no Dry- 
den in seventeenth-century France. Eighteenth-century France 
merely fawned upon its predecessor, so that, as critics have 
rightly pointed out, we have here a mere ‘imitation of an imita- 
tion’, classicism turned ‘pseudo-classicism’. Add to this the 
rapid development of scientific thought and the increasingly 
strong hold of reason upon the minds of men (and women, as 
witness the ‘salons philosophiques’ of Madame Geoffrin, Madame 
du Deffand, and their successors), and one does not marvel at 
the absence of lyric poetry during that era. Indeed, if we re- 
member that virtually all of Chénier’s poetry was patterned after 
the strictly classical models—the bucolic, the elegy, the iamb, 
the ode, and the epistle—we may rightly assert that lyric 
poetry experienced its real re-birth in France only in 1820, 
the year of the publication of the Premzdres méditations poét- 
igues Of Lamartine. Truly a long and deep slumber for lyric 
poetry in France! 
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But the French Revolution had freed life of the fetters that had 
bound it down, and now men no longer blushed to pour out their 
souls in verse and to give these verses to be read by others. 
The Romantic appeal for what Hugo called, in a preface to his 
Hernani, ‘‘\e libéralisme en littérature’’, was answered with a 
shout that was heard around the world, and Lamartine, Hugo, 
Musset, and Vigny sent out volume after volume of lyric poems 
that include some of the finest specimens of the genre in any 
literature. The old verse-forms were altered and re-furbished to 
meet the demands of the changed mood, and new forms were 
invented or borrowed from other languages. Lyric poetry had 
again become an art in France; and, in the hands of Gautier, 
that 
beauty’. 

Producing what Gautier would have called ‘‘art for its own 


‘ 


‘carver of enamels and cameos’’, it became a ‘‘thing of 


sake’’, soon developed, as might be expected, into mere virtuos- 
ity, into what the French would style a succession of ‘‘tours de 
force’. Form was now the all-important goal of art, content 
only a secondary consideration, if even that. As the tyranny of 
form grew stronger, the profundity of subject-matter diminished, 
until, finally, the group of poets known as the Parnassiens carried 
to its logical and inevitable conclusion ‘‘the art of saying-nothing 
gracefully’’. 

The Paruasstens may be said to have come into being in the 
year 1866. At about this time a group of littérateurs had been 
meeting regularly, each Saturday, at the home of the poet Le- 
conte de Lisle, on the Boulevard des Invalides in Paris. The 
group included, at one time or another, Sully-Prudhomme, José- 
Maria de Hérédia, Armand Sylvestre, Léon Dierx, Théodore de 
Banville, Anatole France, Gaston Paris, Francois Coppée, Vil- 
liers de l'Isle-Adam, André Theuriet, Catulle Mendés, and Henri 
Houssaye. Most of these, it will be seen, were men who made 
their mark in the world of letters. Houssaye, describing the 
meetings of this ‘cénacle’ in one of his ‘feuilletons’, tells us 
that they were devoted to free discussions of philosophy, zsthet- 
ics, and especially literature; and that, occasionally, to vary the 
order of the day, one of the members of the group would read a 
poem of his own composition, which would then be frankly 
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criticised. The conversation, we are told, ran the gamut of pos- 
sible topics of interest, from Sophocles to natural selection and 
from Ponsard to comparative religion. Catulle Mendés, who 
was at this time editing the Revue fantatstste, had placed its 
pages at the disposal of the group; but in 1866, the publisher 
Lemerre, proprietor of a literary review called /’ Art, offered to 
make this periodical the organ of the Leconte de Lisle ‘cénacle’. 
From a sort of literary bravado, the name of the periodical was 
changed to Le Parnasse contemporain, and its contributors, 
among whom were to be numbered virtually all the above-men- 
tioned writers, were thenceforth dubbed ‘‘les Parnassiens’’. 
Three volumes of the Parnasse contemporain appeared—in 1866, 
1869, and 1876—before the final dissolution of the ‘cénacle’. 

Before considering the work of some of the ‘Parnassien’ lead- 
ers, we may take the time to glance at a criticism of the produc- 
tion of the group as a whole from the pen of the ill-starred 
Henri-Frédéric Amiel, whose literary judgments, usually exceed- 
ingly keen, have not received the notice they deserve in the eyes 
of intelligent critics and readers. In his /ourna/, under the 
date of December 9, 1877 (the quotation is from the translation 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward), he writes: — 


‘“‘The Parnasstens carve urns of agate and of onyx, but in- 
side the urns, what is there?—ashes. Their work lacks feel- 
ing, seriousness, sincerity, and pathos—in a word, soul and 
moral life. I cannot bring myself to sympathize with such 
a way of understanding poetry. The talent shown is aston- 
ishing, but stuff and matter are wanting. It is an effort of 
the imagination to stand alone—a substitute for everything 
else. We find metaphors, rhymes, music, color, but not 
man, not humanity. Poetry of this facititious kind may be- 
guile one at twenty, but what can one make of it at fifty? 
It reminds me of Pergamos, of Alexandria, of all the epochs 
of decadence [yet the Décadents represented a revolt against 
Parnassianism !] when beauty of form hid poverty of thought 
and exhaustion of feeling. I strongly share the repugnance 
which this poetical school arouses in simple people. It is 
as though it cared to please only the world-worn, the over- 
subtle, the corrupted, while it ignores all normal healthy 
life, virtuous habits, pure affections, steady labor, honesty, 
and duty. It is an affectation, and because it is an affecta- 
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tion the school is struck with sterility. The reader desires 
in the poet something better than a juggler in rhyme or a 
conjurer in verse; he looks to find him a painter of life, a 
being who thinks, loves, and has a conscience, who feels 
passion and repentance.’’ 


The foregoing criticism has been chosen, despite its harsh- 
ness, because of the fact that even Amiel, biased by his Calvinistic 
attitude on questions zsthetic and by his own failure to become 
more than a third-rate virtuoso as a poet, is compelled to admit 
that what the ‘Parnassiens’ set out todo, they did well. Whether 
it is the function of art to edify the mind or rather to arouse and 
stimulate the emotions has always been and will always remain 
an open question; and in the sight of those who accept Maupas- 
sant’s dictum (expressed in the all-too-little-known preface to his 
Pierre et Jean) that a writer must be criticised not for what we 
should like him to have done but for what he himself wished to 
do, the ‘Parnassiens’ were consummate artists. 

We may now hastily review some of the more important con- 
tributors to /e Parnasse contemporain. (Writers like Verlaine, 
Hérédia, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam and Anatole France may here 
be passed by, for, although they took their origins in ‘‘ Parnassian- 
ism’’, they soon rose to greater things; whilst Baudelaire was, 
strictly speaking, only the forerunner of the ‘school’.) First and 
foremost of the group was its accepted leader, the poet at whose 
home it held its weekly gatherings, Charles-Marie-René Leconte 
de Lisle (1818-1894). Leconte de Lisle was a poet by calling; 
for him poetry was a sort of religion, and he pursued, his entire 
life, an artistic ideal that was well nigh unattainable. Not for 
him to’ concern himself with the goods of this world; not for 
him to prostitute his art for material returns. Asa result, a man- 
of-letters his entire life, he was, for the major part of his life in 
financial straits. The esteem in which he was held by the mem- 
bers of his ‘cénacle’ is well evidenced by the fact that, in 1872, 
when conditions were more than ordinarily bad for Leconte de 
Lisle, Francois Coppée relinquished his post as assistant librarian 
of the Senate with the express proviso that the vacancy be filled 
by the Parnassian leader. Leconte de Lisle’s art, as manifested 
in such of his volumes of verse as Les Podmes antiques (1852), 
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Les Poémes barbares (1862), and his highly felicitous translations 
of the Greek tragedians, was clearly a return to ‘‘the chaste sym- 
metry of the ancients’’. In his hands, a poem was a lump of 
clay or a block of marble, to be kneaded or hewn until its propor- 
tions were perfect and its contours flawless. Much has been 
said, and will probably continue to be said, of the philosophy of 
Leconte de Lisle’s poetry; but the thorough-going impassivity, 
the unbending objectivity of his verses cause us almost completely 
to lose sight of Leconte de Lisle the pessimist, the European 
Buddhist, in our bedazzlement at Leconte de Lisle the artist. 
Now, if we accept the definition of classicism as that form of 
art which strives after a conjunction of perfection of manner 
with profundity of matter, Leconte de Lisle must undoubtedly 
be considered semi-classic. In view of the fact that the work 
of the Parnassians is the direct resultant of the vagaries of the 
Romanticists, Leconte de Lisle’s wsthetics might, thus, be 
thought anomalous. But Leconte de Lisle was a Gautier who 
had never directly experienced the influence of the Romanticists, 
and his subordination of thought to form was, as has already 
been observed, the natural outcome of Romanticism. Some 
notion of the precision in workmanship and the cold polish of 
Leconte de Lisle’s verse may be obtained from a reading of the 
accompanying poem. It is the first in a group that bears the 
general title of ‘‘Médailles antiques’’, contained in the Pocmes 
antiques. The verses read: 
“ Celui-ci vivra, vainqueur de l’oubli, 
Par les Dieux heureux! Sa main sire et fine 
A fait onduler sur Vonyx poli 
L’écume marine. 
“ Avec le soleil, douce, aux yeux surpris, 
Telle qu’une jeune et joyeuse reine 
On voit émerger mollement Kypris 
De la mer sereine. 


“La Déesse est nue et pousse en nageant 
De ses roses seins l’onde devant elle ; 
Et l’onde a brodé de franges d’argent 

Sa gorge immortelle. 


“ Ses cheveux dorés aux flots embellis 
Roulent sans guirlande et sans bandelettes 
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Tout son corps charmant brille comme un lys 
Dans les violettes. 


“Elle joue et rit; et les gais dauphins, 
Agitant autour nageoires et queues, 
Pour mieux réjouir ses regards divins 

Troublent les eaux bleues.” 


A captivating picture, truly—no more, but no less. It might be 
noted, in conclusion, that, after several unsuccessful attempts at 
election, Leconte de Lisle was taken into the French Academy 
in 1886, to fill the vacancy which had been caused by the death 
of Victor Hugo, who had always been an admirer of this Pindar- 
Anacreon-Sophocles of the French Parnassus. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the Parnassians was the 
poet who may be said to have been, after Leconte de Lisle, sec- 
ond in command, and at whose home the ‘cénacle’ not infre- 
quently met—Théodore de Banville. This poet, who, according 


’ 


to M. Lanson, ‘‘finishes Romanticism’’ in France, was born in 
the sunny town of Moulins—almost the geometrical centre of 
the country—in the year 1823. Sent to Paris at an early age to 
obtain his education, he so completely identified himself with the 
life and activities of the capital that he very rarely left it through- 
out the remainder of his allotted threescore years and ten. His 
parents desired him to study law, and so, after having received 
his ‘baccalauréat’ at the Collége de Bourbon in 1839, he entered 
the ‘faculté de droit’ of the University of Paris. Here, he him- 
self tells us, he regularly neglected ‘codes’ for ‘odes’, and he 
soon determined to substitute the career of Jetters for that of 
law. He was a prolific writer, and from 1842, when his first 
volume of verse, Les Cartatides, was published, until 1891, the 
year of his death, he deluged Paris with volumes of poetry and 
prose, drama and literary criticism. He seems to have been 
possessed of qualities of leadership, for, as early as his Latin 
Quarter days, he gathered about him, in his apartment in the 
rue Monsieur-le-Prince, a group of aspirants for literary honors, 
notable among whom were Henri Murger and Charles Baudelaire. 
By his Petit trazté de poésie francaise (1872), he constituted him- 
self, as it were, the lawgiver of the Parnassians. And so great 
was his influence that his name has come to be used to desig- 
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nate a distinct literary method; an ‘oeuvre banvillesque’ is one 
that combines its creator’s qualities of grace, deftness, and, rxore 
particularly, rhythmic audacity. 

Banville may well be styled the high-priest of the art of saying- 
nothing gracefully. Indeed, Jules Lemaitre, in Les Contempo. 
rains (first series, Paris 1886), calls Banville ‘‘the most amused 
and amusing of the Romanticists, a ‘clown en poésie’, who, dur- 
ing his lifetime, had but few ideas, the most persistent of which 
was never to express an idea in verse.’’ For sheer dexterity, 
for skill and boldness in the manipulation of rhymes, Banville 
leaves far behind the Byron of the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers or even of the Don Juan. The Odes funambulesques 
(a genre invented by Banville which was meant to stand in 
the same relation to poetry as does caricature to painting) 
are full of such instances. In a poem entitled L’ Opéra turc 
(Odes funambulesques, Paris, emerre), we encounter the fol- 
lowing lines :- 

“ Permettez, dit Medjnoun, entrant 4 la Talma 

Qu’ici je vous salue, et que j’emméne ma 

Maitresse.” 
In the very next poem, Académie royale de musique, we read: 

“Qui, biche, le rideau que tu vois représente 

Le roi Louis-Quatorze en seize cent soixante 

Douze.” 
But undeniably the greatest service rendered to French litera- 
ture by Banville, who really applied the theory of ‘‘l’art pour 
l’art’’ more rigidly even than had its originator, Gautier, was 
his resuscitation and skilful handling of the late medizval verse- 
forms—the ballade, the rondeau, the triolet, the villanelle. In 
these genres, Banville was able to put to best advantage his 
almost unparalleled virtuosity and his truly Rabelaisian inven- 
tiveness. In his 7vrente-stx ballades joyeuses, he showed himself 
a nineteenth-century, somewhat blasé, Villon, whom he hailed 
as his master. In Gringotre, the best of his comedies, he 
made his hero a composite of Villon and of the historic Pierre 
Gringoire, whom Faguet has described as ‘‘the Voltaire of the 
sixteenth century’’. The lightness of his touch and the anacre- 
ontic note that pervades much of his poetry may be observed in 
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the following two stanzas, taken from a poem entitled Mascarades 
(Odes funambulesques) :— 
“ Poésie et musique 
Chantez l’amour physique 
Et les coeurs embrasés 
Par les baisers! 


“ Chantons ces jeunes femmes 
Dont les épithalames 
Attirent vers Paris 

Tous les esprits !”’ 


Finally, quotation may be made of one of the group of 7rtolets 
(Odes funambulesque), to give an idea of the acrobatics of which 
Banville was capable :— 
OPINION SUR HENRY DE LA MADELENE 
“J'adore assez le grand Lama, 

Mais j’aime mieux la Madeléne 

Avec sa robe qu’on lama 

J’adore assez le grand Lama. 

Mais la Madeléne en l’Ame a 

Bien mieux que ce damas de laine. 


J’adore assez le grand Lama, 
Mais j’aime mieux la Madeléne.” 


Another important member of the Parnassian group was Sully- 
Prudhomme (1839-1908), whose chief volumes of verse are Les 
Solitudes (1869) and Les Vaines tendresses (1875). Here again, 
as in the case of Leconte de Lisle, we have a poet in whose 
versifyings a definite philosophical note is to be discerned; and 
two of his longest poems, La /ustice (1878) and Le Bonheur 
(1888), are frankly didactic. Here again also we have a worker 
in gold and ivory, a Benvenuto Cellini in poetry, the extreme 
polish of whose most finely wrought verses often degenerates 
into mere manipulation. Compare, for instance, the following 
two poems from Les Vatnes tendresses :— 


A THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
SONNET 
“Maitre, qui du grand art levant le pur flambeau, 
Pour consoler la chair besogneuse et fragile 
Rendis sa gloire antique A cette exquise argile, 
Ton corps va donc subir l’outrage du tombeau! 
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“Ton Ame a donc rejoint le somnolent troupeau 
Des ombres sans désirs, ot l’attendait Virgile, 
Toi qui, né pour le jour d’ou le trépas t’exile, 
Faisais des Voluptés les prétresses du Beau! 


“Ah! les dieux (si les dieux y peuvent quelque chose) 
Devaient ravir ce corps dans une apothéose, 
D’incorruptible chair l’embaumer pour toujours ; 


“ Et l’ame! l’envoyer dans la Nature entiére, 
Savourer librement, éparse en la matiére, 
L’ivresse des couleurs et la paix des contours!” 


Contrast the unmistakable sincerity of these lines and their 
penetrating appreciation of the genius of Gautier with the verses 


entitled Sur un album :— 


“Elle était blanche, cette page, 
Mieux valait la laisser ainsi ; 
Du plus innocent griffonage 
Son éclat vierge est obscurci. 


“11 valait mieux n’y rien écrire, 
Elle était blanche, et je pouvais 
Y voir seu! pleurer ou sourire 
Les vers amis que je révais ; 


“ Ces vers que vous dictiez vous-méme 
Y miraient en paix leur fraicheur, 
Et la page sous le poéme 
Ne perdait rien de sa blancheur. 


“C’est une étrange fantaisie 
D’avoir voulu sur ce papier 
Crucifier la poésie 
Comme une fleur sur un herbier ; 


“Elle n’est plus qu’une victime ; 
I] ne demeure sous vos yeux 
Plus rien de sa primeur intime, 
Tous les vers écrits sont si vieux ! 


“Et vous voila bien avancée! 
Vous aurez eu pour tout régal, 
Au lieu d’un lis dans ma pensée, 
Dans votre album un madrigal!” 


It was only fitting that this ‘ciseleur’ of poems should be ad- 
mitted into the Academy; it was in 1881 that he took his seat 
in that august body. 
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Little more than passing mention need be made of Catulle 
Mendés, whom Vance Thompson, in his French Portraits, has 
dubbed ‘‘the last of the Parnassians’’, and who seems to have 
been the organizing genius of the group. M. Emile Magne, in 
Le Cyrano de l histoire, contemptuously refers to Mendés as the 
‘“‘tambourinaire des Parnassiens’’; it was in his journal, Za Revue 
Fantaisiste, that its members first began to write as a unified 
group; it was he who brought Coppée to the attention of the 
‘cénacle’. Asa writer, he shows all the defects of the school 
and none of its merits; perhaps as a consequence of his Jewish 
origin, his skill was imitative rather than original, so that his 
verses bear striking resemblances to those of all of his contem- 
poraries under whose influence he came. He was, moreover, a 
‘polygraph’, his works including, besides volumes of verse, novels 
also, and plays, short-stories, and essays in literary criticism. 
This very fecundity undoubtedly made against real merit ; never- 
theless, Mendés served as a constant stimulus to the more gifted 
members of the group. 

Greater than Mendés, for instance, was his literary ‘ward’, 
Francois Coppée (1842-1908). Besides introducing Coppée to the 
Parnassians, Mendés was instrumental in having some of his 
earliest tales published in a literary review, Le Causeur. Like 
his mentor, Coppée was both prolific and versatile. For more 
than forty years, he sent forth a steady stream of poems, metrical 
dramas, stories, sketches, and critical essays. Asa poet, he was 
a careful though scarcely inspired artisan, of whom Larroumet 
has said, in his Etudes de littérature et d'art (Paris, 1895) that 
he was ‘‘un artiste toujours soucieux de la perfection’’. For the 
themes of his poems, he drew upon the everyday life of the 
laboring classes in Paris, in whose midst he had been brought 
up, a fact which earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘le poéte des 
humbles’’. As a playwright, he was a disciple of Hugo, Mus- 
set, and, in a measure (very slight, to be sure), of Banville; Ze 
Luthier de Crémone, a one-act verse play, which Amiel likens 
in his Journal to a ‘“‘pearl’’, strikes, here and there, the ban- 
villesque note, and is, on the whole, reminiscent of a Musset 
comedy, such as Les Caprices de Marianne. Coppée was elected 
to the French Academy in 1884, to occupy the ‘fauteuil’ of 
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Victor de Laprade, to whom, for a moment, we may turn our 
attention. 

Victor de Laprade (1812-83), although, properly speaking, 
never actually a member of the Parnassian group, showed in his 
verse the distinctive characteristics of Leconte de Lisle and some 
of his followers. Quotation from any one of his volumes— Odes et 
poimes (1844), Poemes évangéliques (1852), and Les Symphonies 
(1855) contain his best work—would suffice to bear out this 
statement. We may, however, be permitted again to evoke the 
‘manes’ of Amiel, who has, in his Journal (February 11, 1880) 
a page of criticism on this poet :— 


‘Victor de Laprade has elevation, grandeur, nobility, 
and harmony. What is it, then, that he lacks? Ease, and 
perhaps humor. Hence the monotonous solemnity, the ex- 
cess of emphasis, the over-intensity, the inspired air, the 
statue-like gait, which annoy one in him. His is a muse 
which never lays aside the cothurnus, and royalty which 
never puts off its crown, even in sleep. The total absence 
in him of playfulness, simplicity, familiarity, is a great 
defect. Laprade is to the ancients as the French tragedy is 
to that of Euripides, or as the wig of Louis XIV is to the 
locks of Apollo. His majestic airs are wearisome and facti- 
tious. If there is not exactly affectation in them, there is 
at least a kind of theatrical and sacerdotal posing, a sort of 
professional attitudinizing. Truth is not as fine as this, but 
it is more living, more pathetic, more varied. Marble im- 
ages are cold. Was it not Musset who said: ‘If Laprade 
is a poet, then I am not.’?”’ 


All of which means that if Laprade did not say-nothing as 
gracefully as did Banville, he did it quite as pompously as did 
Leconte de Lisle. 

In the work of all the men who have here been considered, 
the ‘summum bonum’ of the Parnassian zsthetics is apparent: 
mastery in the use of the tools of the craft and zeal in the 
striving after perfection of externals, with little or no regard for 
durability or the inner meaning of the finished product. The 
influence of the group cannot be underestimated; it is evident in 
the work of almost every French writer of importance whose 
literary début occurred during the decade from 1866 to 1876. 
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Geniuses of such widely differing quality as Verlaine, Anatole 
France, and Rostand, made their ‘coups d’essai’ as Parnassians. 
By way of reaction, all the groups of the so-called symbolist or 
decadent era in French poetry may be said to stem from the 
Parnassians, and even the vers-librists, although this may seem 
paradoxical, have borrowed from them something, if not of their 
technique, at least of their susceptibility to form and line and 
color in the manifestations of the objective world and in their 
feeling for the nuances of words. In England, about 1876, a 
group of poets headed by Austin Dobson, consciously patterned 
its work after that of Banville, introducing into English poetry 
those French verse-forms so skilfully exploited by Villon and 
Clément Marot and so successfully revived by the ‘clown en 
poésie’. Even the verse of an Oscar Wilde may be said to bear 
the Parnassian impress. And in our own day, an Henri de 
Régnier in France, a D. H. Lawrence in England, and a Don 
Marquis in America (he of the Sonnets toa Red-Hatred Lady) 
continue, in its various forms, the gentle art of saying-nothing 
gracefully. 
AARON SCHAFFER. 


The University of Texas. 














RUSKIN’S THOUGHTS ON POETRY 


Ruskin’s thoughts on the nature of poetry are primarily con. 
cerned with its function. For him, poetry is the employment 
of a method of expression for the noblest ends. In each of the 
arts, whether music, painting, sculpture, architecture, landscape- 
gardening, handicrafts, or literature, the method of expression 
may or may not be poetic. It is poetic according as it presents 
to the imagination noble grounds for the noble emotions. 

In considering the poetry of literature, we may begin with 
certain definitions, gathered from nine of Ruskin’s works, where 
they occur, often only as analogies, in his lectures and writings 
on the different arts. In an inquiry regarding the essence of 
poetical treatment Ruskin says: — 


“It seems to me, and may seem to the reader, strange 
that we should need to ask the question, “What is poetry?’ 
Here is a word we have been using all our lives, and, I 
suppose, with a very distinct idea attached to it; and when 
I am now called upon to give a definition of this idea, I find 
myself at a pause. What is more singular, I do not at 
present recollect hearing the question often asked, though 
surely it is a very natural one; and I never recollect hear- 
ing it answered, or even attempted to be answered. In gen- 
eral, people shelter themselves under metaphors, and while 
we hear poetry described as an utterance of the soul, an 
effusion of Divinity, or voice of nature, or in other terms 
equally elevated and obscure, we never attain anything like 
a definite explanation of the character which actually dis- 
tinguishes it from prose. 

‘*T come, after some embarrassment, to the conclusion 
that poetry is ‘the suggestion by the imagination of noble 
grounds for the noble emotions.’ ’’! 


In his autobiography, 1886, Ruskin refers to this definition 
when he writes :— 


"1854... Definition of Poetry, for Modern Painters, 
written at Vevey, looking across lake to Chillon. It leaves 


' Works, ed. by Cook and Wedderburn, 5. 28 (Modern Painters). This 
edition is hereafter cited by volume and page, with the particular title follow- 
ing in parentheses. 
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out rhythm, which I now consider a defect in said definition; 
otherwise good—‘The arrangement, by imagination, of noble 
motive for noble emotion.’ I forget the exact words, but 
these others will do as well, perhaps better!’’? 


But with the definition of 1854 Ruskin had given this further 
analysis :-— 


“I mean by the noble emotions those four principal 
sacred passions, Love, Veneration, Admiration, and Joy 
(this latter especially, if unselfish); and their opposites— 
Hatred, Indignation (or Scorn), Horror, and Grief—this 
last, when unselfish, becoming Compassion. These pas- 
sions in their various combinations constitute what is 
called ‘poetical feeling’, when they are felt on noble grounds, 
that is, on great and true grounds. Indignation,for instance, 
is a poetical feeling, if excited by serious injury; but it is 
not a poetical feeling if entertained on being cheated out of 
a small sum of money. It is very possible the manner of the 
cheat may have been such as to justify considerable indig- 
nation; but the feeling is nevertheless not poetical unless 
the grounds of it be large as well as just. In like manner, 
energetic admiration may be excited in certain minds bya 
display of fireworks, or a street of handsome shops; but the 
feeling is not poetical, because the grounds of it are false, 
and therefore ignoble. There is in reality nothing to deserve 
admiration either in the firing of packets of gunpowder, or 
in the display of the stocks of warehouses. But admiration 
excited by the budding of a flower is a poetical feeling, 
because it is impossible that this manifestation of spiritual 
power and vital beauty can ever be enough admired. 

“*Farther, it is necessary to the existence of poetry that 
the grounds of these feelings should be furnished by the 
tmagtnation. Poetical feeling, that is to say, mere noble 
emotion, is not poetry. It is happily inherent in all human 
nature deserving the name, and is found often to be pur- 
est in the least sophisticated. But the power of assembling, 
by the help of the tmagination, such images as will excite 
these feelings, is the power of the poet or literally of the 
“Maker’.’”’ 


As an instance Ruskin takes the ninth stanza in Wordsworth’s 


The A fftiction of Margaret:— 











* 35. 483 (Practerita). 
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“T look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me. ’ Tis falsely said 
That ever there was intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for, day and night, 
With love and longing infinite.” 


This, he says, we call poetry, because it is invented or made 
by the writer, entering into the mind of a supposed person. 
With this he would have us compare an instance of the actual 
feeling truly experienced and simply expressed by a veal 
person :-— 


‘*Nothing surprised me more than a woman of Argentiére, 
whose cottage I went into to ask for miik as I came down 
from the glacier of Argentiére, in the month of March, 1764. 
An epidemic dysentery had prevailed in the village, and a 
few months before had taken away from her her father, her 
husband, and her brothers, so that she was left alone, with 
three children in the cradle. Her face had something noble 
in it, and its expression bore the seal of a calm and profound 
sorrow. After having given me milk, she asked me whence 
I came, and what I came there to do, so early in the year. 
When she knew that I was of Geneva, she said to me, she 
‘could not believe that all Protestants were lost souls, that 
there were many honest people among us, and that God was 
too good and too great to condemn all without distinction.’ 
Then, after a moment of reflection, she added, in shaking 
her head: ‘But that which is very strange is that of so many 
who have gone away, none have ever returned. I,’ she ad- 
ded, with an expression of grief, ‘who have so mourned my 
husband and my brothers, who have never ceased to think of 
them, who every night conjure them with beseechings to 
tell me where they are, and in what state they are! Ah, 
surely, if they lived anywhere, they would not leave me 
thus! But, perhaps’, she added, ‘I am not worthy of this 
kindness; perhaps the pure and innocent spirits of these 
children’, and she looked at the cradle, ‘may have their 
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presence, and the joy which is denied to me.’ ’’? 


And although for Ruskin there are here several of the 
essential qualities of true poetry—sense, effect, imagination, 


> Saussure: Voyages dans les Alpes, chap. 24 (Ruskin’s note) 
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passion, —he says that commonly we do not call this story poetry, 
‘merely because it is not invented, but the true utterance of a 
real person’’.* Years later, however, in 1880, recalling this 
definition of Poetry, given in the opening of the third volume 
of Modern Painters, Ruskin wrote :— 


‘‘The presentment to the imagination of noble grounds 
for the noble emotions, was defective in this point. I 
ought to have said, the presentment zz musical form, to 


Ic 


the imagination.’’® 


But Ruskin finds no real discrepancy between the musical and 
imaginative gifts; the higher gifts of poetical conception, he 
thinks, are never given without the parallel bodily faculty; for 
example, he says the musical ear of Shakespeare or Dante is just 
as far finer than Coleridge’s as their sense is stricter, although 
they never forget their meaning in their song. And while Rus- 
kin would have us keep in mind that the primal essence of a 
poet is in his being a singer, and not merely a man of feeling, 
judgment, or imagination,® he tells us that the power of excit- 
ing the emotions depends on the richness of the imagination, 
and on the choice of those images which, in combination, will be 
most effective, or, for the particular work to be done, most fit.’ 

Poetry, for Ruskin, consists in a noble use of the medium of 
expression. And to supply, as far as possible, the defect of im- 
agination in common minds is, to him, the main use of works of 
fiction and of the drama. He asks us, do we know what a play is, 
what a novel, and what a poem—that is, what are the perpetual 
and necessary distinctions in literary aim that brought the dis- 
tinctive names into use? You had better first, he says, call 
all three ‘poems’, for all three are so, when they are good, 
whether written in verse or prose; because, to Ruskin, all truly 
imaginative account of man is poetic, although he specifies three 
essential kinds of poetry—dramatic, lyric, and epic :— 


‘‘Dramatic poetry is the expression by the poet of 
other people’s feelings, his own not being told. 


4 


5.29 (Modern Painters). 6 Jbid. 
31.351 (Elements of English Prosody). '5. 30 (Modern Painters). 
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‘Lyric poetry is the expression by the poet of his own 
feelings. 

“Epic poetry is account given by the poet of other peo. 
ple’s external circumstances, and of events happening to 
them, with only such expression either of their feelings, or 
his own, as he thinks may be conveniently added. 

‘‘The business of Dramatic poetry is therefore with the 
heart essentially; it despises External circumstance. 

‘Lyric poetry may speak of anything that excites emotion 
in the speaker; while Epic poetry insists on external 
circumstances, and no more exhibits the heart-feeling 
than as it may be gathered from these. 

‘*For instance, the fight between the Prince of Wales and 
Hotspur, in Henry the Fourth, corresponds closely, in the 
character of the event itself, to the fight of Fitz-James with 
Roderick in The Lady of the Lake. But Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of his subject is strictly dramatic; Scott’s, strictly 
epic. 

‘‘Shakespeare gives you no account whatever of any blow 
or wound; his stage-direction is, briefly: ‘Hotspur is 
wounded and falls.’ Scott gives you accurate account of 
every external circumstance, and the finishing touch of 
botanical accuracy :— 


‘Down came the blow, but in the Heath 
The erring blade found bloodiess sheath’, 


makes his work perfect, as epic poetry. And Scott’s work 
is always epic, and it is contrary to his very nature to treat 
any subject dramatically. 

‘*That is the technical distinction, then, between the 
three modes of work. But the gradation of power in all 
three depends on the degree of imagination with which the 
writer can enter into the feelings of other people. Whether 
in expressing theirs or his own, and whether in expressing 
their feelings only, or also the circumstances surrounding 
them, his power depends on his being able to feel as they do; 
in other words, on his being able to conceive character. 
And the literature which is not poetry at all, which is 
essentially unsentimental, or anti-poetic, is that which is 
produced by persons who have no imagination, and whose 
merit (for of course I am not speaking of bad literature) 
is in their wit or sense, instead of their imagination.’’ ® 


* 27.629 (Fors Clavigera). 
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Ruskin feels that the object in all art is not to zxform, but to 
suggest; not to add to the knowledge, but to kindle the imagi- 
nation. Thus he is the best poet who can by the fewest words 
touch the greatest number of secret chords of thought ir his 
reader's mind, and set ¢hem to work in their own way. In 
illustration he takes a simple instance in epithet from Byron’s 
The Siege of Corinth (11. 242-3):— 


“°Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The pale round moon shines deeply down.”® 


The first eleven words, he says, are not poetry, except by their 
measure and preparation for rhyme; they are simple information, 
which might just as well have been given in prose. Ruskin 
transposes into prose: It is twelve o’clock; the moon is pale; it 
is round; it is shining on brown mountains. Anyone, he says, 
who had seen it, could tell us all that; but the poetry is in the 
single epithet ‘deeply’. Had Byron used ‘softly’ or ‘brightly’, 
Ruskin says, it would still have been simple information. From 
all the readers of that couplet, he thinks, probably no two re- 
ceived exactly the same impression from the ‘deeply’, and yet 
each received more from that than from al] the rest together:— 
‘‘Some will refer the expression to the fall of the steep 
beams, and plunge down with them from rock to rock into 
the woody darkness of the cloven ravines, down to the under- 
most pool of eddying black water, whose echo is lost among 
their leafage; others will think of the deep heaven, the 
silent sea, that is drinking the light into its infinity; others 
of the deep feeding of the pure light, of the thousand mem- 
ories and emotions that rise out of their rest, and are seen 
white and cold in its rays.’’™ 


Thus, for Ruskin, the poetry of Byron’s lines lies in the power 
of this single epithet over the imagination of the hearer. In all 
art, Ruskin finds that this power rests in the choice of forms 
and the mode of their arrangement—an arrangement in which all 
the parts are helpful or consistent. They may or may not be 
homogeneous. Just as the highest organic purities are composed 


* Ruskin misquotes, reading ‘pale’ for ‘ cold 
1. 441-2 (Letters to a College Friend) 
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of many elements in an entirely helpful state, so invention in art 
signifies an arrangement such that everything in the work is 
helpful to all else. The power by which this arrangement is 
effected is inexplicable and incommunicable. But in work where 
this power is lacking there may be many beautiful things, 
although they do not help one another. They only stand beside, 
and more usually compete with and destroy, one another. They 
may be artificially connected in many ways, but the test of their 
powerlessness is that, if one be taken away, the others are no 
worse than before; as a whole, the composition will be perhaps 
better because the attention is less distracted. On the othe 
hand, in true composition everything helps everything else with 
its utmost power; and again, true composition is inexplicable :— 


‘No one can explain how the notes of a Mozart melody, 
or the folds of a piece of Titian’s drapery, produce their 
essential effects on cach other. If you do not feel it, no 
one can by reasoning make you feel it.’’ 


These effects nevertheless are true invention—for Ruskin, the 
highest quality of art, the most wonderful art or power of 
humanity. They are preéminently the deeds of human creation: 
moinows, otherwise poetry. Repeating his definition, ‘‘the sug- 
gestion by the imagination of noble grounds for noble emotion’’, 
Ruskin amplifies it with the words: ‘‘assembling by help of the 
imagination’’, or ‘‘imagination associate’’." 

But what, Ruskin asks, is the ruling character of the person 
who produces, this creator or maker, anciently called the poet? 

To create anything in reality, he says, is to put life into it. 
A poet, or creator, is therefore a person who puts things together, 
not as a watchmaker does steel, or a shoemaker leather, but one 
who puts life into them. 


‘“‘His work is essentially this: it is the gathering and 
arranging of material by imagination, so as to have in it at 
last the harmony or helpfulness of life, and the passion or 
emotion of life. Mere fitting and adjustment of material is 
nothing: that is watchmaking. But helpful and passionate 
harmony, essentially choral harmony, so called from the 


">. 210 (Modern Painters). 
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’ 


Greek word ‘rejoicing’, is the harmony of Apollo and the 
Muses.’’ ” 


It may be left to the judgment of the reader how literally 
Ruskin would have us take him when he says:— 


“‘All perfectly rhythmic poetry is meant to be sung to 
music, and all entirely noble music is the illustration of noble 
words. The arts of word and of note, separate from each 
other, become degraded; and the muse-less sayings, or 
senseless melodies, harden the intellect, or demoralize the 
ear. Yet better—and manifoldly better— unvocal word and 
idle note, than the degradation of the most fateful truths of 
God to be the subjects of scientific piping for our musical 
pastime. There is excuse, among our uneducated classes, 
for the Christmas Pantomime, but none, among our educated 
classes, for the Easter Oratorio.’’® 


A similar identification, in Ruskin’s thought, of the poet and 
the singer may be found in a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Browning :— 


‘‘T am never happy as I write; never want to utter for my 
own delight, as you singers do (with all your pretences to 
benevolence and all that, you know you like singing just as 
well as the nightingales).’’ “ 


These partial expressions of feeling may convey his notion of 
the essence of poetry beyond the point attained in his more pre- 
cise definitions. He again shows his vivid appreciation of the 
musical nature of poetry when he quotes the lines from Words- 
worth’s J Wandered Lonely as a Cloua:— 

“The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 


A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company.” 


Ruskin comments :— 


‘‘No steam-craned versification in that, you will observe, 
by the way; but simple singing for heart’s delight, which 
you will find to be the vital form of real poetry.’ ” 

Recalling his other utterances, we must read these as but a 
partial description, while we may yet accept his dictum that the 





29 214 (Modern Painters). $36 302 (Letters of Ruskin). 
31.107 (Rock Honeycomé, Preface). 529,85 (Fors Clavigera). 
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law of nobleness in music and poetry is essentially one; that 
both are the ‘necessary and natural expression of pure and virtu- 
ous human joy, or sorrow, by the lips and fingers of persons 
trained in right schools to manage their bodies and souls’. 

Yet, for Ruskin, poetry is always, as its derivation implies, 
‘the doing’. What is rightly done is done for ever; crude work 
done for the time only is not poetry. 


‘Poetry is only that which will re-create or remake the 
human soul.’ ” 


For him, poetry means the making of a thing; this is the 
etymological and proper meaning of the word. It consists in the 
sincere, simple, and entire statement of facts, calculated to ex- 
cite noble emotion. If the statement is not clear and straight- 
forward, it is not poetical; if it is not true, it is not poetical; 
and if it is not calculated to excite noble emotions, it is not 
poetical.” 

From his replies to criticism we may deduce this further defi- 
nition: Accounts of the phenomena of nature, under the influence 
of ardent feeling, are poetical.” 

And although in refutation of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s belief that 
poetry attends only to the invariable, Ruskin cites examples to 
show that, on the contrary, it consists in the clear expression of 
what is singular and particular—that the essence of poetical 
treatment involves the addition of specific details—he would have 
us note that it is not the multiplication of details that consti 
tutes the poetry, but rather something, either in the nature of 
the details themselves, or in the method of using them, which in- 
vests them with poetical power.” The poet who has, in all their 
range, understood the grounds of noble emotion is a master of 
the science of aspects, and is eventually to be named side by 
side with a master of the science of essence.” 

Let us pass to the ‘nature of the details’ and the ‘method of 
using them’—to the medium of expression, in poetry as in prose 
—that is, to Diction 


631.107 (Rock Honeycomd, Preface) 93.651 (Replies to Criticism) 
109.40 (The Study of Architecture) 5.24 (Modern Painters) 
"16.458 ( The Study of Art) ‘le 387 (/bid.) 
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In eight of Ruskin’s works— Zhe Art of England; Modern 
Painters; The Eagle's Nest; The Ethics of the Dust; The Study of 
Art; Fiction, Fatr and Foul; Arrows of the Chace; and the Ele- 
ments of English Prosody—as well as ina letter to his father 
(1861), may be found paragraphs that give all his recorded 
thought on the nature of poetic diction. It might be thus briefly 
summarized: In good poetry we note a boldness of expression 
resulting from actual visualization; a truthful expression of ob- 
jective observation; an intense sincerity of description—with 
simple words for simple things; a choice of sound suited to 
sense; and a harmony between the intended meaning and the 
chosen medium that produces an effect little short of music. 

No great poet, he says, ever tells you that he saw something 
finer than anybody ever saw before; for great poets try to de- 
scribe what all men see, and to express what all men feel; if 
they cannot describe it, they let it alone; and what they say, 
they say ‘boldly’ always, without advising their readers of that 
fact. 

Great poets use common words, and use them finely. But it 
is impossible for a writer not endowed with zzvention to con- 
ceive what tools a true poet will make use of, or in what way he 
will apply them, or what unexpected results he will bring out of 
his materials; so that it is vain to say that the details of poetry 
ought to possess, or ever do possess, any definable character. 
Generally considered, poetry runs into finer and more delicate 
details than prose; but the details are poetical not because they 
re so employed as to bring 


are more delicate, but because they a 
out an affecting result. In illustration Ruskin quotes the stanza 
from Wordsworth's Lhe Ch:ldless Father:— 
“Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 
‘The kev I must take, for my Ellen is dead.’ 
But of this in my ears not a word did he speak ; 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek.” 


And he remarks that none but a true poet would have thought 
of exciting our pity for a bereaved father by describing his way 
of locking the door of his house. 

Further, Ruskin shows us how the great idealists venture into 
all kinds of what, to the pseudo-idealists, are vulgarities; nor is 
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‘venture’ the right word. The great men simply have no choice 
in the matter; they do not know or care whether the things they 
describe are vulgarities or not. They see them; such and such 
are the facts of the case. If they merely composed what they 
describe, they could at their own will refuse this circumstance or 
add that. But they do not compose it. It comes to them ready- 
fashioned; and they are too much impressed by it to consider 
what is vulgar or not vulgar in it. This power of the poet 
rightly to describe what we call an ideal thing depends upon its 
being to him a real thing, visible to him either by actual sight 
or by sight of faith :- 


‘*For all great art represents something that it sees or be- 
lieves in; nothing unseen or uncredited.’’ ” 


Just because of this, there is in all high and true ideals the 
peculiar character, almost unmistakable, of having been studied 
from the life, and involving items of sudden familiarity, and 
close specific portraiture, which would never have been admitted 
or even thought of, had not the poet drawn either from the 
bodily life or the life of faith. As an instance we have Dante’s 
centaur, Chiron, dividing his beard with his arrow before he can 
speak. Ruskin says: ‘‘The real living centaur actually trotted 
across Dante’s brain, and he saw him do it.’’ Hence, among the 
various ready tests of true greatness, Ruskin finds that there is 
none more certain than this daring reference to, or use of, mean 
and little things; mean and little, that is, to mean and little 
minds, but, when used by great men, evidently part of the noble 
whole which is authoritatively present before them. 

Thus, in the highest poetry, Ruskin affirms, there is no word 
so familiar but a great man will bring good out of it, or rather, 
it will bring good to him, and answer some end for which no 
other word would have done equally well 

This effective use by the greatest men of words that lesse- 
would hesitate to employ at all, Ruskin specifically illustrates 
when he says that a common person would be mightily puzzled 
to apply the word ‘whelp’ to anyone, with a view to flattering 
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him; for, although a certain freshness and energy reside in the 
term, there would seem to be a difficulty in using it in compli- 
ment. If the person spoken of were a prince, the difficulty would 
seem to be increased; and if, further, he was at one and the same 
moment to be called a ‘whelp’ and contemplated as a hero, a 
‘common idealist’ might well have been brought toa pause. But, 
he says, hear Shakespeare do it :— 
“ Invoke his warlike spirit, 

And your great-uncle’s, Edward the Black Prince, 

Who on the French ground play’d a tragedy, 

Making defeat on the full power of France, 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 


Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.” * 


Again, Ruskin says, a ‘common idealist’ would have been rather 
alarmed at the thought of introducing the name of a street in 
Paris, the Rue de Fouarre—Straw Street—into the midst of a 
description of the highest heavens. Not so Dante; Ruskin 
quotes Cayley’s translation :— 
“ Beyond thou mayest the flaming lustre scan 

Of Isidore, of Bede, and that Richard 

Who was in contemplation more than man. 

And he, from whom thy looks returning are 

To me, a spirit was, that in austere 

Deep musings often thought death kept too far. 

That is the light eternal of Sigier, 

Who, while in the Rue de Fouarre liis days he wore, 

Has argued hateful truths in haughtiest ear.” * 


What did it matter to Dante, says Ruskin, up in heaven there, 
whether the mob below thought him vulgar or not? Sigier had 
read in Straw Street; that was the fact, and he had to say so, 
and there an end. Indeed, Ruskin finds no greater sign of innate 
and real vulgarity of mind or defective education than an absence 
of sympathy with the colossal grasp of those intellects which 
have in them so much of the divine that nothing is smal] to them, 
and nothing large; who with equal and unoffended vision take in 
the sum of the world—Straw Street and the seventh heaven in the 
same instant. As Ruskin says, vulgarity never exists in a whole 


* Paradiso, X. 125-134. 


*® Henry V,1.2. 104-10. 
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truth, however commonplace. Rightly expressed, it may be 
unimportant or painful; it cannot be vulgar, since vulgarity 
consists only in concealment of truth, or in affectation. 

Thus the commonest things will be described by the great 
poet in common words, so used as to keep them, at a sorrowful 
level, perhaps, but at one somewhat above vulgarity. 

To the question, what becomes of the principle of selection, 
if the great idealist shows all truth, low as well as lovely—if, 
merely seeing the thing done, he sings it as he sees it ?—Ruskin 
answers simply that the choice as well as the vision is manifest 
to him. He says that the vision is manifest to the seer in its 
chosen order, chosen for him, not by him, just as a sweet and 
perfect dream will come to a sweet and perfect soul. In all re- 
sults of true inventive power, the whole harmony of the thing 
done seems as if it had been wrought by the most exquisite 
rules. But to him who did it, it presented itself so, and 
his will, and knowledge, and personality, for the moment went 
for nothing; he became simply a scribe, and wrote what he 
heard and saw.” 

In two of his works Ruskin reminds us of Moliére’s comic 
sentence :— 


‘Il s’ensuit de la, que tout ce qu’il y a de beau est dans 

les dictionnaires ; il n’y a que les mots qui sont transposés.’’ * 

Everything fine that can be said is in the dictionaries; it is 

only that the words are transposed. To the poet the gist of the 
matter is ¢# the transposition.” 

Ruskin has given us no special laws of diction for poetry as 
opposed to prose. On the contrary, he finds that the same laws 
hold true for the medium of expression in all art. First, he says, 
get the true matter, then tell that in a proper way and in the 
right language, whether prose or verse. There is a right way 
of telling everything, and the language is poetical in precisely 
the same degree in which it is right; that is to say, it is short, 
and clear, and decorous. There is no such thing as a dialect for 
rhyme, or a language for verse; there is but one and the same 


5.118 (Modern Painters). 716. 459 (Zhe Study of Art). 
% 18.344 (The Ethics of the Dust). 
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language in the living words of a sincere man. That is the true 
poetical language. To understand this is to know both how to 
write poetry and how to judge it 

Ruskin finds reserve and simplicity two main characteristics 
of poetry. The more reserved the language, the more pathetic 
it is, because the character of all deep feeling is to reserve itself. 
And exactly in the degree that the language hints at more than 
it expresses, in that degree does it become pathetic. Singling 
out Wordsworth as the one who introduced language of this sort 
to his time, Ruskin reminds us that this poet was not the first to 
use such language, or to teach the law. Moliére was the first 
person in modern days who taught that the most simple lan- 
guage is the most royal, the most governing.” 

That you may nearly always know in a moment whether poetry 
is good and true by writing it in prose, is a test suggested by 
Ruskin. If it then reads like strong and sensible, or tender and 
finished, prose, and if it is perfectly simple, it is good. In 
illustration he gives the lines from Byron’s Don Juan (3. 86. 


§5-58):— 


“You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one?” 
Ruskin comments that although in some cases inversion is ad- 
missible, or even desirable, it is always a fault if the lines will 
not read as vigorous prose also. Here again, Ruskin reiterates 
the dictum that intense simplicity is the first characteristic of 
the greatest poetry. And as an example of melodious simplicity 
of diction he quotes the Greek epitaph on the slave Zosima and 
that on Epictetus :— 


* Zosima, while she lived, was slave in her body only, 
Now she has gained freedom for that also.” 


“I was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple, 
Penniless, and beloved of the Gods.”™ 

In a further comment on the admissibility or desirability of 
inversion as an element of poetic diction he quotes a Shake- 
Spearean passage :— 


* 36. 388 (Letters of Ruskin) 
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“We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us. 
His present, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard.” * 


Comparing this passage with another, opposite in temper—both, 
however, possessed of a like quality of greatness— Ruskin gives 
under six headings the essential conditions of noble speech in 
prose and verse alike:— 


**(A) Absolute command over all passion, however intense; 
this the first-of-first conditions (see the King’s own sentence 
just before, ‘We are no tyrant, but a Christian King, Unto 
whose grace our passion is as subject As are our wretches 
fettered in our prisons’); and with this self-command, the 
supremely surveying grasp of every thought that is to be 
uttered, before its utterance; so that each may come in its 
exact place, time, and connection. The slightest hurry, the 
misplacing of a word, or the unnecessary accent ona syllable, 
would destroy the ‘style’ in an instant. 

‘*(B) Choice of the fewest and simplest words that can be 
found in the compass of the language, to express the thing 
meant; these few words being also arranged in the most 
straightforward and intelligible way; allowing inversion 
only when the subject can be made primary without ob- 
scurity: (thus, ‘his present, and your pains, we thank you 
for’ is better than ‘we thank you for his present and your 
pains’, because the Dauphin’s gift is by courtesy put before 
the Ambassador’s pains; but ‘when to these balls our rack- 
ets we have match’d’ would have spoiled the style in a 
moment, because—I was going to have said, ball and racket 
are of equal rank, and therefore only the natural order 
proper; but also here the natural order is the desired 
one, the English racket to have precedence of the French 
ball. Inthe fourth line the ‘in France’ comes first, as an- 
nouncing the most important resolution of action; the 
‘by God’s grace’ next, as the only condition rendering reso- 
lution possible; the detail of issue follows with the strictest 
limit in the final word. The King does not say ‘danger’, 
far less ‘dishonor’, but ‘hazard’ only; of ¢#az¢ he is, humanly 
speaking, sure. 








®% Henry V, 1.2. 259-63. 
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‘“*(C) Perfectly emphatic and clear utterance of the chosen 
words; slowly in the degree of their importance, with omis- 
sion, however, of every word not absolutely required; and 
natural use of the familiar contractions of final dissyllable. 
Thus ‘play a set shall strike’ is better than ‘play a set that 
shall strike’, and ‘match’d’ is kingly short—no necessity of 
metre could have excused ‘matched’ instead. On the con- 
trary, the three first words, ‘We are glad’, would have been 
spoken by the king more slowly and fully than any other 
syllables in the whole passage, first pronouncing the kingly 
‘we’ at its proudest, and then the ‘are’ as a continuous state, 
: and then the ‘glad’ as the exact contrary of what the am- 
| bassadors expected him to be. 

*(D) Absolute spontaneity in doing all this, easily and 
necessarily as the heart beats. The king cannot speak other- 
wise than he does—nor the hero. The words not merely come 
to them, but are compelled to them. Even lisping numbers 
‘come’, but mighty numbers are ordained, and inspired. 

*“(E) Melody in the words, changeable with their passion, 
fitted to it exactly, and the utmost of which the language is 
capable—the melody in prose being Eolian and variable—in 
verse, nobler by submitting itself to stricter law. . 

‘‘(F) Utmost spiritual contents in the words; so that each 
carries not only its instant meaning, but a cloudy companion- 
ship of higher and darker meaning according to the passion —- 
nearly always indicated by metaphor: ‘play a set’—some- 
times by abstraction—(thus in the second passage ‘silence’ 
for silent one); sometimes by description instead of direct 
) epithet (‘coffined’ for dead); but always indicative of there 
being more in the speaker’s mind than he has said, or than 
he can say, full though his saying be. On the quantity of 
this attendant fullness depends the majesty of style; that is 
to say, virtually, on the quantity of contained thought in 
briefest words, such thought being primarily loving and 
true: and this the sum of all—that nothing can be well said, 
but with truth, nor beautifully, but by love.’’ 














These, Ruskin says, are the essentia/ conditions of noble speech 
in prose and verse alike. But he adds that the adoption of the 
form of verse, and especially rhymed verse, means the addition 
to all these qualities of one more—of music, not Eolian merely, 
but Apollonian—a construction or architecture of words fitted and 
befitting, under the external laws of time and harmony.” 





34.335 (Fiction, Fair and Foul). 
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Once more, in his defence of Coventry Patmore'’s Fatthful 
For Ever Ruskin shows his desire for simplicity of diction. Here 
he protests against any criticism which assumes that entire 
familiarity and simplicity in certain portions of a great work 
destroy its dignity. Here again, Ruskin says that simple things 
should be simply said, and that truly poetical diction is nothing 
more nor less than right diction. An incident is itself poetical 
or not, according to its re'ations and the feelings which it is 
intended to manifest, not according to its own nature merely. 
Ruskin takes an instance out of Homer to show the great poet’s 
simple straightforward description of ordinary things, when 
they came into his poem :— 


“They took the clothes in their hands; and poured on the 
clean water; and trod them in trenches thoroughly, trying 
who could do it best; and when they had washed them and 
got off all the dirt they spread them out on the sea-beach, 
where the sea had blanched the shingle cleanest.’’ # 


Ruskin contrasts Homer’s use of the most accurate words he 
can find with the over-dignified language into which Pope puts the 


matter :-— 
“Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 
And plunge the vestures in the cleansing wave. 
(The vestures cleansed o’erspread the shelly sand, 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand.)” 


This difference in the diction, says Ruskin, marks Pope as the 
lesser poet, or rather as the man of modern wit and breeding, 
without superior poetical power. Homer’s language not only is 
the more poetical, but is the only poetical language possible in 
the case. Meanwhile, whether it was desirable to give an ac- 
count of this episode or of anything else, depends wholly on the 
relation of the passage to the rest of the poem. The lines of 
Patmore’s poem which the critic had condemned were :— 
“For your sake I am glad to hear 

You sail so soon. I send you, Dear, 

A trifling present ; and will supply 
es Your Salisbury costs. You have to buy 

Almost an outfit for this cruise! 





* Odyssey, V1. ot ff 
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But many are good enough to use 
Again, among the things you send 

To give away. My maid shall mend, 
And let you have them back. Adieu! 
Tell me of all you see and do. 

I know, thank God, whate’er it be, 

*T will need no veil ’twixt you and me.” 


After quoting these lines, Ruskin says that the real relations of 
the parts in the poem will be discovered only by a thoughtful 
and sensitive reader; but that one could show Patmore’s glance 
into the servant’s room to be ridiculous only by proving the 
mother’s mind, which it illustrates, to be ridiculous.* 

Some further remarks on so-called poetic expressions Ruskin 
gives us elsewhere, asking us to observe that all great poets 
intend their work to be read by simple people, and expect no 
help in it from them; but intend only to give them help, in ex- 
pressing what otherwise they could never have found words for. 
Therefore, he says, a true master-poet invariably calculates on 
his verse being read as prose would be, and on the reader's being 
pleasantly surprised by finding that he has fallen unawares into 
music. In illustration Ruskin quotes the lines from Burns’s 
Last May a Braw Wooer:— 


“T said, there was naething I hated like men! 
The deil gae wi’ Aim to believe me.”™ 


Here, he notes, the only doubtful accent in this piece of entirely 
prosaic and straightforward expression is on the ‘him’, and this 
accent depends on the context. Had the sentiment been, for 
instance, ‘He’s gaen—the deil gae wi’ him’, the accent would 
probably have been on the ‘wi’.’ But here, the speaker is intent 
on fastening the fault on her lover instead of herself; and the 
accent comes therefore full on the ‘him’, if only the reader com- 
pletely understands the sense of what he is reading. That sense 
being naturally expressed, the entirely simple and almost in- 
voluntary burst of temper becomes flawless anapzstic verse. 

In order to emphasize the same point, Ruskin for the sec- 
ond time quotes the lines of Byron:— 





32 34. 489-90 (Arrows of the Chace). 
* Ruskin misquotes, reading ‘deil’ for ‘deuce’. 
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“You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 


2? 


In this, he says, there is not a forced accent, nor a transposed 
syllable, nor a so-called poetic expression throughout, while 
yet the lines cannot be read in truth of ordinary feeling and 
understanding without falling into march-music. 

Ruskin gives another illustration, this time writing the verses 
in the outward form of prose, so that the lyric measure may be 
felt unawares :— 

“They bid me sleep, they bid me pray; they say my 
brain is warped and wrung—lI cannot sleep on Highland 
brae, I cannot pray in Highland tongue. But, were I now 
where Allan glides, or heard my native Devon’s tides, so 
sweetly would I rest, and pray that Heaven would close my 
wintry day.’’™ 

Finally, Ruskin declares that all the work of the great masters, 
without exception, is done to this degree of perfection; or when 
not, the passage is looked on by them as makeshift and slovenly, 
and permitted only as a painter allows scrabbled touching when 
he is tired; or it will be put into the mouth of an inferior per- 
son, and mark a broken or unworthy feeling. Such, he says, 
is the Squire’s address in 7he Lady of the Lake; it is trans- 
posed, burlesque-poetical, and artificial throughout, and there- 
fore imperfect verse :— 

“Welcome to Stirling towers, fair maid! 
Come ye to seek a champion’s aid, 
On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 
Like errant damozel of yore ?— 
Does thy high quest a knight require, 
Or may the venture suit a squire ?”* 
Very different from this is Ellen’s reply :— 
“ Her dark eye flash’d—she paused—and sighed : 
‘Oh, what have / to do with pride?’” 
The reader’s knowledge and feeling of the story are supposed 
to be clear enough to compel the accent on the ‘I’; this makes 
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the line a faultless iambic tetrameter (with choreus for its first 
foot). 

But Ruskin leaves us with a note of warning. He tells us 
that there is much more to be noted in the manner of the great 
masters than this mere simplicity; for if mere straightforward 
prose, arranged so as to fall into metrical time, were poetry, any- 
one with an ear could write it. But the strength of poetry is 
in its thought, not in its outer form. With great lyrists, their 
music is always secondary, and their substance primary; so 
much so, that they will even daringly and wilfully leave a syllable 
or two rough, or even mean, and avoid a perfect rhythm, or 
sweetness, rather than let the reader’s mind be drawn away to 
lean too definitely on the sound. For example, Ruskin thinks 
that the passage in Hamlet— 


“ And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine,” **- 


is perfect, just because the first line cannot be brought under 
rhythmical law, the song being in the fact, and not in the sound 
of it.* 

Briefly to summarize: Ruskin would ask first of all of poetry: 
Is it good song to begin with—had the man who put it together 
an ear to his head, a measure in his mind? is there true music in 
him? is there true symmetry? But aside from all the investing 
light of feeling, he would ask: Has the poet kept sight of the 
actual fact he portrays? Seeing the qualities it possesses, has he 
yet not forgotten the object itself? What it zs, has he perfectly 
felt, perfectly shown—no more? Finally, no imagination must 
dazzle him, no terror daunt, no interest betray.® 


Oma C. LEv1. 
New York. 


Hamlet, 1V. 5. 50-51. 
7 31.347-350 (Elements of Engiish Prosody). 
8 34.397 (Fiction, Fair and Foul, Appendix). 














A LETTER FROM JOHN KEATS 
TO FANNY BRAWNE 
Rome, December, 1820. 


I had not thought ever to taste again 

The mellowness of living. But to-day 

The fever’s less, the creeping end is only 

A warm tide of luxurious weariness 

And steady, rich discernment, rare of late. 
This mild Italian autumn of tarnished leaves, 
The sunshine thick like yellow muscadel 

With nectarous smell of overripe bruised fruits, 
The autumn feel of pause, accomplishment, 
Finality almost, and tears behind, 

Have so infected me with their serene 

That I experience wisdom without wisdom's pain. . .. 
I can recall such hours before we met, 

But none or few thereafter... . No, that’s not true: 
No wisdom calmed my days before we met; 

Their best was heartless crystalline delight, 

Such as a bird must feel mounting the sunrise; 
While this mood in its peace seems posthumous, 
The spent year's spell, in which | see my life 

And all our love rounded and closed like music. . .. 
Now in a day or two, at most a month, 

I shall be sleeping in a dreamy place 

Where Severn says the springtime is wet blue 

With violets and smoothest red and white 

With cool camellias, fit for tapestry. 

You must not worry. ‘Twill be a quiet sleeping 
Under this sky, so beautiful, yet not 

Che sky of home... . Before that dull time «omes 
I must unvenom all my old reproaches 

And tell you how, sifting the whole sweet sum 

Of our strange love, I find there only comfort— 
No anguish, no regret—and in my heart 

Nothing of love except love’s tenderness. 
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I thought, I tried to think, my suffering 
Was passion’s unfulfilment, the divorce 
Of you and me by poverty, disease. 
But now I know—I always knew, I think— 
The cause was simpler and incurable. 
That I have suffered from this love of ours 
You know too well for me in kindness now 
To half gainsay. But you could never know 
How much your hand at rest on Brown’s firm shoulder 
Above my invalid’s chair could torture me; 
Or how, when your so longed-for letters came— 
That never said enough—I had no strength 
To open them, but covered them with kisses, 
Like any scullery maid, and broke the seal 
Each time with all the dreadful pang of heartbreak. 
Ah, pain enough, dear girl, and pain to spare, 
But through no fault of yours, for you are faultless! 
At last I dare to recognize the cause 
That makes me find love like a bloody sweat: 
You could not love me but in your own way, 
And that—that was a way that was not mine. 
I had known much of grief, too much of death, 
And never been the comrade of good fortune; 
My passion had no lightness and no grace, 
It burned me up—a death-pyre by the sea 
At night, its red glare putting out the stars. 
There was no moment of the day or night 
I did not hunger for you. I saw your face, 
Your throat, your hair, more real, more tangible 
Than anything within my true eyes’ vision; 
Your rare low words of love, your thoughtless laughter, 
Haunted my hearing like a song remembered... . 
I cannot think what my love meeting love 
As fearful as itself had ended in! 
Yours was the love it met, and so that thought 
Is speculative. . . . Yours was the love, my dearest, 
And you were just eighteen— not Guinevere, 
Francesca, or Iseult, but merely Fanny— 
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If less than they in majesty of mind, 
Their equal in the accident of beauty. 
How could I hope that I could be to you 
The rudiment and base of happiness, 
The dovecote of all thoughts, the fold of dreams, 
The desert fountain, as you were to me? 
Who had expected, if the fragrant Psyche 
Had fled from Greece and turned an English girl, 
That she should mourn all day the missing Eros 
And not be friendly with the English boys, 
Touching their hands and dancing in their dances, 
Laughing with them, untroubled by her love? 
It was too much to hope that you should sicken 
Because love wounded me. You loved me—yes— 
And were as kind as mothers to their children. 
But, oh, you loved me with a girl’s light love, 
And could have loved as easily another! 
That was the unslaked thirsting of my life 
And that the poisoned knowledge I abhorred... . 
You see how gentleness was difficult 
And why ofttimes I blamed you without cause, 
Conceding not at all that you and I 
Were made to hurt each other, being made 
By different gods, in different moods, removed 
By nature and conjoined by cynic chance. 

That ’s past; forget with me its bitterness, 
Remembering instead that out of this 
Impossible, precipitous, starved love 
Came all that I may claim of worth and beauty— 
(I'd like to think you’d care to read these words 
Slowly and more than once, they mean so much )— 
You, who took all I had, gave all I have. 
You were not wholly Madeleine, perhaps, 
Nor even that Belle Dame who wrought such woe, 
But had your loveliness not pierced my soul 
And stolen my peace and made me friend of anguish, 
I should have written in their stead, no doubt, 
Another and as poor Endymion. 
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Even the nightingale was poignant by 

Your absence, and lacking you I learned of her 
Her secret, and found me shelter from love's cold 
In beauty’s house. . . . My glistening perfect garlands, 
Woven of ilex dark and polished bay, 

Should not in justice lie across the threshold 

Of that high temple of the god of song, 

But on your doorstep, like a sweetheart’s posy. 
Then, too, love brings with his fine cruelty 

Such fel!owship of tears and sense of sorrow! 
Without you I was intimate with gods 

And sylvan deities and fairy folk, 

Wept at romances in a dog-eared book, 

And found a song more moving than live pain. 
But these last days, with all my singing stopped, 
I am amazed to find stored up in me 
Compassion's very substance and a glow 

Of human pity never dreamed before. 

I see my kinship with the dreadful world 

And, healed of youthful blindness, recognize 
The brotherhood of grief. There is no warmth 
Of poesy or bliss so purged and fierce 

As this that laves about my naked heart 

Since I have made discovery of min 

I watch them from my window here at Rome, 
AnJ not a face but tells beneath its masque 

Of some such commonplace as death or fear, 

Or pission starved or passion fed to grossness. 
And in the night when Severn thinks I sleep 

I wa'ch the pale procession i stream piwt— 
Humiinity, like wounded from a battle. 

Oh, all the eyes quenched out thit once were stars! 
Oh, all the lips that sag and blench with pain! 
Eternal loneliness in search of love! 

I know their secret, taste their hidden tears, 
And, one of them, to each one stretch my arms, , 
Just five-and-twenty! As I am leaving it 

I understand the world—because of you ! 
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Shakespeare, you know, had fifty years or more, 
Yet I could talk with him and not feel young. 
Well, I’ll not keep you longer reading words 
That may or may not have a meaning in them. 
Severn (who should be friendship’s synonym 
And lacks in nothing but a woman’s touch ) 
Will soon be running up the stairs and stand 
Aghast to find me wasting thus my strength. 
When I have calmed him I shall beg for those 
Light-hearted and ethereal filigrees 
Haydn and Mozart made of silver sound. 


They cool me... almost as much as one cool hand 


That used to stroke my forehead. Oh, not yet, 
Not yet, ask me to write the last farewell! 

I wish it could be just one breathed caress, 
Lingering, like a prayer, and unlike those 
You were familiar with and maybe loved 

O Fanny, how | long for you to fathom 

All, all the tenderness and thanks I feel, 
Here turning in the doorway of dumb death, 
For you. You are so far away and lonely! 

I see you as the wistfullest thing alive, 

So young and unadvised and full of joy, 
Irrevocably travelling down the years 

To meet irrevocable dark misfortune, 

With beauty for your weak and sole defence 
And lust of living for your only guide. 

Not to be close where you could call to me, 
Not to lean over you when tears must come 
And you be trampled by the brutal world— 
[here’s the one last regret that dying has! 
Someone will take my place in that respect. 
I will not say I envy him—O God— 

But that I wish him some such genileness 
As mine, and power to protect far greater 
Do not remember me if memory hurts. 


Good-bye, bright star, good-bye! God bless you, Fanny! 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 


Greenville, Mississippi. 
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MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN GREECE 


Of ail the forms of travel in Greece, mountaineering is by far 
the most primitive. To be sure, there are here no lofty peaks, 
as in Switzerland, clad in perpetual snow and ice, where one’s 
path is constantly beset with dangers of avalanche and crevasse. 
Olympus itself hardly reaches the height of 10,000 feet, and 
only three or four summits reach 8,000. None of the ascents 
—except perhaps in winter—can be said to be dangerous, and 
very few are even difficult. But many of them are excessively 
long and trying, and, owing to the jagged and broken formation 
of these mountains, often mean clambering for hours over rocks 
and deep ravines. There is no need of an elaborate system of 
guides with ropes and axes and crampons. Often one’s horse- 
boy acts as guide to the summit, supplementing his knowledge 
of the route by asking questions of some chance wood-chopper 
or shepherd who may know the upper reaches, for no peasant 
ever goes to the top of th: mountain for mere pleasure’s sake. 
If he climbs a summit of his own accord, he does not regard it 
as an Alpine adventure, but as a religious duty, as, for example, 
during the great festival of the Transfiguration in August, when 
hundreds visit the shrines of St. Elias, which are perched on 
many a peak. While the ordinary peasant looks with good- 
natured contempt upon the foreign ‘lordhi’ who spend their 
time wandering over his country spying out ruined sites, he 
regards those who clamber over his hills as either plain fools or 
demented. Still, in al nost every village will be found someone 
who styles himself a ‘guide’, and who is willing to pilot one to 
the top of some neighboring hill for a consideration. Notwith- 
standing his pretensions, he may prove utterly useless, For 
example, I shill never forget how a party of us once climbed to 
the top of Helicon, the Boeotian mountain of the Muses, under 
the leadership of such a self-styled guide, only to wander for 
hours in the tangle of rocks, trees and ravines in the vain search 
for the fountain of Hippocrene. We were reminded of the 


words of the ancient epigram:— 
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“When wearily you scale the height of Helicon’s steep mountain 

How sweet the flowing nectar of Hippocrene’s fountain! 

Steep also is the poet’s path.” 
For steep it was indeed on that warm October morning, and 
none of us was destined to taste the sweetness of that divine nectar, 
but, thirsty and weary, we had to wend our disappointed way 
downward. Our guide's failure in no wise stood in his way of 
demanding the whole fee agreed upon, and at first he was very 
angry that we saw fit to cut it in twain; but although quickly 
aroused to fury, like his native seas, he quite as suddenly became 
calm again, and in perfect peace drank a glass of retsinato with 
us at the village tavern below. 

To illustrate, therefore, the discomforts and also the rewards 
of mountain climbing in Greece, I shall describe the ascents 
of several peaks which I made several years ago while a 
student at the American School in Athens: first that of Cithaeron, 
one of the lesser mountains, which forms the boundary between 
Boeotia and the Megarid; then those of two of the higher sum- 
mits: Parnassus, whose huge bulk covers most of Phocis in Cen- 
tral Greece, and Taygetus, the loftiest range in the Morea. 


THE ASCENT OF CITHAERON 


Cithaeron is not one of the higher summits—it reaches only 
4,626 feet in height—but few Greek mountains can vie with it 
in beauty of scenery and wealth of mythological association. | 
found it one of the most delightful of all my mountain climbs. 

Instead of approaching it from Athens by the usual route 
to the west over Mount Parnes through the pass beyond Eleu- 
therae (now called Gyphto-Kastro, or ‘Gypsy-Castle’ ), we took 
the train to Megara, walked ten miles across the Isthmus to near 
the ruins of Pagae (Alepochori) on the eastezn shore of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, and then followed this secluded coast northward to 
the site of the ancient town of Atgosthena. This little-known 
shore is one of the most picturesque in all Greece. A continu- 
ous series of promontories, rising perpendicularly a thousand 
or more feet from the waters of the gulf, necessitated constant 
detours inland. Just at nightfall, after a delightful walk of six 
hours, we reached the little valley of A2gosthena at the head of 
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a bay now called Porto Germans, which is enclosed on the north 
by the western slopes: of Cithaeron. Aigosthena was a frontier 
town of the Megarid. Its ruins are among the finest in Greece. 
The city wails are some twelve feet in thickness, and are finished 
on the inner and outer faces by carefully squared blocks set in 
mortar. A few of the old towers and connecting sections of walls 
on the eastern side are the best preserved. The effect of these 
stately ruins, vine-clad, and embowered in orchards, as we sur- 
veyed them in the moonlight rising above the sparkling waters 
of the gulf, was one never to be forgotten. 

fEgosthena had little to boast except its sitnation, and is rarely 
mentioned in ancient literature. It layon the coast road which ran 
around the western end of Cithaeron to Creusis near Plataea in 
Boeotia, and was a stopping-place for many a Spartan army on 
its way northwards. Just beyond the town the road used to 
wind along the face of the sea-cliffs. Xenophon?’ recounts how 
in the winter of 379-8 B. C., King Cleombrotus was leading his 
army in retreat from Boeotia along this cornice road, when it was 
overtaken by so severe a storm that many of the baggage animals 
were blown off the cliff, and many of the soldiers’ shields were 
blown into the sea. The rest saved their shields only by leaving 
them covered with stones on the ground and returniag for them 
next day. Seven years later, after the disastrous defeat at 
Leuctra, the vanquished Spartan army followed this dangerous 
route in the night, and halted here on its mournful journey 
homewards.? In the early evening we wandered over the ruins 
of the town for an hour or more until we finally lay down to 
rest on the floor of a neighboring peasant’s hut. 

Early next morning, after a plunge in the sea and a last look 
at the ruins, which were quite as majestic in the sunlight, we 
started up the mountain-side. Our easy path led through the 
forests of pine and fir which almost cover the sides, and which 
give it its modern name of Elatias or ‘Fir-mountain’. It wasa 
gray day in autumn and the summit was completely hidden in 
adense cloud. The wind was moaning through the trees, and 
everything seemed to combine to make us feel the spell of the 
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old legends which gather around this famous hill. It was some- 
where among its rocky glens that the infant GEdipus was exposed; 
and among its woods, which abound with deer, foxes, boars, and 
wolves, the hunter Actaeon was torn in pieces by his own dogs 
for spying at Artemis bathing at a spring. In one of its copses 
the unhappy Pentheus climbed a lofty pine-tree, and watched 
the frenzied votaries of the cult of Dionysus until he was torn 
limb from limb by his own mother and sisters. Although Pau- 
sanias naively says that no one knows the spot where the Theban 
king was killed, we could fancy that the scene of the ambush 
described in the following words of the messenger in Euripides’ 
Bacchae was one of the many rocky glens fringed with trees 
through which we passed on leaving the summit:— 


“When we had left the city and crossed the Asopus’ 
stream, we climbed the lower slopes of Cithaeron, Pen- 
theus and I, for I was following my master and the 
stranger who was our guide. There we sat us down ina 
grassy vale, with noiseless tread and silent tongue, that we 
might see although unseen ourselves; a narrow glen it was, 
by crags o’ershadowed, torn through by torrents and 
shaded round with pines.” ® 


In some such sequestered spot we could imagine that the 
Maenad maidens sat and at last discovered the wicked spy on 
their sacred orgies. 

Soon we were enveloped in the clouds at the top and were 
obliged to descend some distance on the northern side before 
we could see outstretched beneath us the rich plain of the Asopus, 
with its frame of mountains. While not extensive, this view is 
one of the most historic in Greece. All Boeotia lay at our feet: 
just to the northwest was Helicon, the stately home of the 
Muses, with the peaks of Parnassus towering over it beyond; at 
the eastern base of Helicon was the site of Thespiae, whose 
immortal sons shared the fate of the Spartans at Thermopylae ; 
beyond, and separated by the entrance of the Vale of the Muses, 
was the range of hills on which Ascra, the rocky home of Hesiod, 
stood; just opposite us to the north on a low eminence (the 
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Cadmea), was Thebes, now as of old the eye of the plain; beyond 
it to the northwest was the great depression once filled by the 
waters of Lake Copias. Directly beneath us, on one of the low- 


bright-colored houses of 


est spurs of the mountain were the 
Kokla, the village which stands a little southwest of the deserted 
site of Plataea. Beyond, midway between Plataea and Thespiae, 
were plainiy visible the burial mound of Leuctra, where Epami- 
nondas with his phalanx humbled the Spartans. We could trace 
the Asopus winding to the northeast amid orchards and fields 
of grain till it was lost near the site of Tanagra; the battlefield 
of Mardonius was near its banks close under the mountain. 
Far to the northeast the heights of Euboea closed the view. 

We at length descended to the site of Plataea, which has been 
in ruins for over two thousand years. Poseidiphus, a comic poet 
of the third century B.C., said that in his day it could boast only 
“two temples, a portico and its glory’’. But there are few cities 
in all history that can surpass this little town in this last respect. 
To have wandered musing among its meagre, visible remains 
I count as one of the great privileges of my sojourn in Greece. 

From here we walked on to Thebes, nine miles away, where 
we spent the night at the very mediocre but pretentious inn 


called the ‘Hotel Epaminondas’. 
[HE ASCENT OF PARNASSUS 


Our party from Athens had left the Piraeus by the night-boat, 
and early the next morning had arrived at Itea, the port of 
Delphi on the Corinthian Gulf. As we entered the little Gulf of 
Crissa, we enjoyed grand views of the majestic bulk of Parnassus, 
the famous mountain abode of Apollo and the Muses, and its still 
higher, although less celebrated, neighbors to the west,—Kiona 
and Vardusi. On landing we set out on horse-back over the 
Salona (Amphissa) road for Delphi, which is situated some two 
and one-half hours away. Soon leaving the highway we made a 
short cut through the olive groves of the old Crissaean plain to 
the little village of Chrysd, near the site of the ancient Crissa. 
From here we made the three-quarter hour climb straight up the 
lower slopes of Parnassus to Kastri (1,880 feet), the modern rep- 
resentative of Delphi. Here we put up at the little “‘ Xenodo- 
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cheion tén Xen6n’’, and spent two days exploring this famous 
neighborhood, visiting the French excavations and the museum, 
ascending the cliffs to the distant Corycian cave (4,660 feet), 
where Dionysus and his attendant Nymphs and Pan used to 
celebrate their Bacchic revelries, viewing the sacred Castalian 
spring and making the long excursion to the village of Arachova, 
by following the cliff road which runs for miles far above the 
deep glen of the Pleistus. 

The site of the Delphi is one of the most impressive and 
striking spots in Greece. Clinging to the rugged side of the 
barren mountain, raised on terraces in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre, enclosed by a rocky ridge on the west which shuts out 
the Crissaean plain and the western part of the Corinthian Gulf, 
hemmed in on the north and east by frowning precipices a 
thousand feet high which cut off all sight of the main mass of 
the mountain above, and looking down into the tremendous 
gorge of the Pleistus River (Xeropotamos) a thousand feet or 
more in depth between the buttress walls of Parnassus and 
Kirphis to the south—this little mountain vale was well fitted 
by nature to be the majestic and awesome seat of the religious 
centre of old Greece. Kastri is a very modern town, removed 
in 1891 from the soil of the sacred precinct, and rebuilt here to 
the west to make it possible to excavate the old area. The 
view from its one street is grander than from the old town, as it 
looks out over the olive-covered plain of Crissa and across the 
blue waters of the Gulf with the top of the Arcadian mountains 
fully visible on the distant horizon. 

At the close of the second day our party divided, the majority 
returning to Itea for the evening boat back to Athens. Two 
of us had planned an excursion to Themopylae by foot; my 
companion was to walk the next afternoon to Arachova, where 
he was to meet me in the evening after I had made the ascent 
of Parnassus. The first thing for me to do was to secure a 
guide. As it was still winter (the middle of March) and much 
snow lay on the upper parts of the mountain, I found this no 
easy task, owing to the usual Greek superstition about snow; 
each man whom I asked declined to go. It was not until six 
o'clock in the evening that finally, after many attempts, I made 
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arrangements with one who assured me that he had no fear of 
the snow. Soon after, he left to guide the main party down to 
Itea, but promised that he would be on hand at four o’clock in 
the morning, ready for the eight hours’ climb to the summit. 
Satisfied with his promise, I went early to bed. But about 
eleven o'clock I was aroused by my host, who came to tell me 
that my guide Panagiotes had returned from Itea and wished to 
see me. The big, hulking fellow—for he was much taller and 
heavier than the average Greek peasant, and possessed of a deep 
voice so that he shouted rather than talked—came slouching into 
my bedroom and gruffly informed me that he could not accom- 
pany me the next morning. He made all sorts of excuses, but 
would not own up to the real cause, which I knew was fear of 
the snow. I began to argue with him long and earnestly in such 
Greek as I could muster; I told him that such a strong fellow 
should be ashamed of being afraid, and that he was committing a 
sin in breaking his faith with me after I had made all my arrange- 
ments. I even threatened to go alone, although I was quite 
aware that this would be impracticable, since the paths on the 
upper stretches of the mountain were constantly changing through 
the action of torrents and so were hard to find. Finally, after I 
had argued with him for an hour, and had doubled the fee origi- 
nally agreed upon—a sum still ridiculously small as compared 
with Alpine prices—I secured his reluctant promise to go. Still, 
when I bade him good-night I had little faith that he would 
return. If he had alleged fatigue as the reason for refusing, I 
should have had more sympathy for him, for his Pheidippides- 
like endurance had been put to a great strain already. Let me 
briefly rehearse how far he had walked during the last two days: 
to Itea and back twice—ten hours in all; to the Corycian cave, 
nearly 3,000 feet above Delphi, and back—six hours; to Ara- 
chova and back—four hours; in all, he had tramped twenty hours 
out of a possible forty; and now to-morrow I was asking him 
to make the ascent of the mountain—more than 6,000 feet over 
Delphi—lasting about eight hours; the descent to Arachova— 
five hours; and back home again—two hours;—in all, fifteen 
hours more. This would make a total of thirty-five hours of 
travel out of a possible sixty, and a large portion of it mountain- 
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climbing, which meant for the three days well over one hundred 
miles of walking! I do not remember that he showed the least ( 
fatigue during the ascent, and he seemed as fresh when I left | | 
him the next evening in Arachova as when he started. It all 
goes to show what the bracing air, plain food, and good habits | 


of the country can do. 
Next morning before daylight I was agreeably disappointed | : 
to find Panagiotes with his son and mule awaiting me at the 
entrance of the inn. It was four o’clock when we got away. 
We took the same route which we had followed two days before 
when ascending to the Corycian cave, mounting the “ Evil 
Staircase’’, as the ancient path is now called, which, starting from 
above the stadium, leads up the almost perpendicular cliff just 
west of the old town. It consisted of zigzag cuttings in the face 
of the rock, often in the form of steps, of which there were over | 
a thousand, and was protected much of the way by alow para-_ | 
pet. After an hour up this huge cliff-—the village of Kastri in- 
ghts of a 


visible in the gloom far below, and the twinkling lig 
few shepherds’ huts showing far away on Mount Kirphis oppo- 
site—we arrived at the top of the ridge (2,970 feet), which 
bounds Delphi on the north. Dawn was breaking as we reached 


the top, and I could look down and sce what a vertical cliff 





we had climbed; it seemed a mystery that my mule had 


not slipped in the dark and tumbled me headlong down into 


the village street. It was over the same ridge that the Phocian 
general Philomelos, in the Sacred War waged against the | 
Amphictyons and Thebans, aided by Philip of Macedon (357- 
346 B.C.), drove the defeated Locrians to their death.‘ In the 


Greek war of Independence many Turkish prisoners here met 
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In the early gloaming I could see stretching away to the | 
east and west an extensive table-land, at the far northeastern 
corner of which, several miles away, rose the massive central | 
cone of Parnassus. This upland tract—some sixteen miles long— 
was the most valuable part of the ancient territory of Delphi. 
It was over this plain that the women of Delphi used to hold 
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a torch festival in honor of Dionysus at the end of winter, every 
other year; women came even from Athens to help celebrate 
these orgies.’ For the first two miles the plain praved to be 
seamed with ravines and sparsely covered with fir-trees, but the 
eastern half, known as the plain of Livadi, was more level and 
almost bare of verdure. Away to the north was the low range 
of hills at whose eastern extremity, separated from the main 
mountain by a little valley, was situated the stalactite cave of 
Corycia, famed in antiquity as the abode of Pan and his Nymphs. 
The cave is perhaps 500 feet above the plain and is one 
of the chief points of interest around Delphi. It is large 
enough to hold some 3,000 people and is now known in the 
neighborhood as ‘‘Sarantavli” or ‘Forty Courts”. Herodotus 
recounts how, during the Persian attack on Delphi in 480 B.c., 
the inhabitants of the village took refuge in it. During the Greek 
Revolution it was often used as a place of concealment. 

We struck across the plain towards its northeastern corner, 
which we reached in about two and one-half hours. Here is a 
little collection of huts known as ‘Kalyvia Arachovitika’, which 
are used only in the summer, when the villagers from Arachova 
come up to tend their herds of sheep and goats which feed in 
these upland pastures, or to reap the harvests of wheat and bar- 
ley which ripen here in August. We had already passed a large 
circular stone threshing-floor on the left, and even now in March 
we could hear the faint tinkling of bells on distant goats and sheep. 
A tiny lake, the reservoir of the Castalian spring miles below, 
was visible off toward the hill of the Corycian cave. Here at 
Kalyvia the two routes up the mountain from the south con- 
verge—the one we had traversed from Delphi and the one 
from Arachova. The real ascent of the main cone now began, 
and we had about 4,000 feet of hard climbing before us. As 
the mule would be of little service, it was sent back with the boy. 
Pausanius might well say that it was “hard even for a man on 
6 


foot to reach the peaks of Parnassus’. He naively adds that 
p 


“they are higher than the clouds”’. 





* Pausanias, X. 4,3; cf Lucan: Pharsalia, 5,73 8q.; Macrobius: Saturnalia, 
I. 8, 3; and Euripides: Bacchae, 306-8. *X. 32, 7. 
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We now ascend two steep pine-clad slopes bearing towards the 
northwestern side of the mountain; at first the trees are mag- 
nificent, but they become smaller and fewer as we toil upwards, 
It must have been somewhere hereabouts that Odysseus was 
wounded when hunting with his grandfather Autolycus, the 
“prince of thieves’. Homer tells us how ‘they fared up the 
steep hill of wood-clad Parnassus and quickly came to the windy 
hollows”’.?. As we shall see, Homer knew more about the 
upper reaches of the mountain than many a later writer. After 
two hours easy walking we finally leave the wood belt, and fol- 
low the path over a bleak and barren stretch covered with large 
boulders, with here and there a tiny pasture containing a shep- 
herd’s hut made of stones and branches. Soon two summits 
show themselves above us on our right and left—the summits so 
conspicuous from the gulf below. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether these are the ‘twin peaks’ so frequently mentioned by 
later classical writers, especially the Roman poets. Thus when 
Ovid says:— 

“Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus, 
Nomine Parnasus, superantque cacumina nubes,’’* 
he doubtless refers to the two lofty cliffs with peaked summits 
rising on either side of the sacred spring of Castalia far below, 
to the east of Delphi. These latter were known in antiquity as 
Hyampeia and Nauplia (the modern Phlemboukos and Rhodini 
respectively), and collectively as the ‘Phaedriades’ or ‘Resplen- 
dent Rocks’, from the fact that they face south and reflect the 
sun’s rays a good part of the day ;—“the inaccessible gleaming 
Parnassian heights that receive and reflect the lustre of the revolv- 
ing wheel of day"’, as Euripides in his /om describes them. It 
was from Hyampeia that criminals who had violated Apollo's 
sanctuary were thrown; the story went that after AZsop was thus 


"Odyssey, XIX, 431-2. 

* Metamorphoses, 1, 316-17: cf. tbid., 11, 221, “Parnassusque biceps”, and 
similar expressions used by Persius: Prologue, 2; Statius: Zhedais, VII, 
346; Lucan: Pharsalia, 5, 72; also Nonnus: Dionystaca, X111. 131, and 
Lucian, Chavon, 5. The mistake seems to have arisen from a wrong inter- 
pretation of a passage in Suphocles’s Antigone, 1126-30; cf. also Euripides: 
Jon, 86 sq., and Bacchae, 307. 
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unjustly executed, the Delphians used the opposite rock of 
Nauplia for such purposes. 

Soon the rocky path turns abruptly to the east, and after an 
hour's climb from the little group of chalets, we reach a sloping 
valley. It is so covered with rocks and boulders that the peas- 
ants have dubbed it ‘Devil’s Threshing-floor’. We follow it up- 
ward, until it finally debouches into a sort of raised causeway run- 
ning to the north and dividing the huge crater-shaped summit 
of the mountain into two nearly equal parts. As we reach its 
upper end, we find ourselves near the centre of the crater, although 
far below its rim. On either side, to the east and west, stretches 
a sunken valley, now in winter filled with snow; all around us are 
the ice-covered sides of the central basin, their whiteness here and 
there relieved by dark masses of protruding rocks, and their tops 
broken into an irregular line of ridges which constitute the many 
peaks of Parnassus. At least a half-dozen well defined summits, 
all of nearly the same height and all interconnected, can be 
counted. The two highest—although from our position far be- 
low it is impossible to determine which are the highest—are 
those directly south of us, between whose bases we had 
ascended. The one on the eastern side of the causeway is the 
highest of all, rising in a mantle of snow and ice a thousand or 
more feet from the bottom of the crater, and attaining a height 
of 8,064 feet above the Corinthian Gulf. Its present name 
Lykeri has been derived by most writers from its ancient name 
Lycoreia, although it may be an Albanian word. The peasants 
of the neighborhood are firmly convinced that it is the highest 
place in the whole world, and that from its height the ‘Polis’, 
Constantinople, can be seen. In little less majesty (7,989 feet) 
to the west rises its brother peak, anciently known as Tithorea, 
but now called Gerontovrachos, or ‘Old Man’s Rock’. Patches 
of snow remain on its northern and eastern sides all through the 
summer. The whole mountain is now known by the name of its 
highest peak,—‘Likeri’, or Liakoura, although the ancient appel- 
lation Parnassds is also understood by the peasants, owing to the 
fact that this name is used by the many visitors to Delphi. 

I had determined to make the ascent of one of the other 
summits and consequently chose one to the northeast. To 
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reach it I had to descend several hundred feet into the eastern 
pocket of the crater, across a snow-field many feet in depth—its 
residue forms a lake in summer—and climb the inner side of the 
basin which terminates in the line of the eastern peaks. It was 
very cold, as a strong northeast wind was blowing. Panagiotes, 
whose teeth were already chattering, refused to proceed farther, 
maintaining that he had already brought me to the top of the 
mountain. I could now understand why it had been so difficult 
to get him to accompany me thus far, for the ascent of any of 
the ridges with their coatings of snow and ice looked dangerous 
enough. There was nothing for me to do, therefore, but to start 
off by myself. He was of some assistance in directing my course 
downwards amid the maze of rocks as long as he could make me 
hear his voice, and even later by waving his arms. But when I 
reached the level of the snow-field, I could no longer distinguish 
him standing amid the mass of stone far above me, and I had to 
strike out for myself, guiding my way as well as I could by the 
peak I intended to scale. The crust was in many places soft— 
it was now nearly one o’clock—and many times I broke through 
it and would, perhaps, have disappeared utterly from sight, had 
I not quickly thrown myself over on my stomach and worked 
my way along in that ignominious fashion, to the hard snow 
again. It consequently required three-quarters of an hour 
to traverse the short distance to the base of the peak in ques- 
tion. 

As | looked upwards, it seemed very steep; there were only 
three projecting masses of rock upon which to rest all the way 
to the top, which was perhaps six hundred or more feet above. 
Owing to the steepness, I had to ascend by zigzags from rock to 
rock, cutting footholds in the frozen surface of the snow with my 
stock. The view down into the receding basin was continually 
grander as | rose higher; soon the rocks upon which I had 
left my guide could no longer be distinguished from _ the 
general level of the bottom. At last I reached the top and 
threw myself across a ledge of mévé—some two or three feet in 
width—which had been formed by the winds, and which con- 
cealed the rocks beneath. So soon, however, as I found that this 
ledge overhung on its outer side, and that the sheer ¢rop was 
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over a thousand feet, I contented myself with leaning against its 
inner face, where I could enjoy the view in safety. 

The panorama from the top of Parnassus has been said to 
exceed in historic and romantic interest all other mountain views. 
Almost all Greece can be seen, if the weather is clear. Far to 
the northeast the ‘sacred mountain’ of Athos is visible; to the 
xorth rises the massive Olympus, now known as Elymbo, in 
comparison with which the other mountains which enclose the 
plain of Thessaly like a frame—Pindus (Bugikaki), Ossa (Kis- 
savo), Pelion (Maurovouno), and Othrys (Pylora)—look dwarfed. 
The great cleft of Tempe between Olympus and Ossa, is plainly 
visible, and the Gulf of Volo (Pagasae), the Bay of Lamia, and 
the valley of the Spercheios between the parallel ranges of 
Othrys and Octa (Katavothra), seem to lie almost at the specta- 
tor's feet. To the northwest, out over the long serrated ridge 
of Pindus, are the mountains of Epirus, with the Ceraunians closing 
the view, visible almost to the point where they dip into the lonian 
Sea. Eastward beyond the island of Euboea, which from here 
looks like a part of the mainland, stretches the A¢:gean, with many 
of the Sporades rising out of its surface, until the horizon is closed 
by the rocky tops of the more distant islands of the Archipelago. 
To the southeast, beyond the Isthmus and Acro-Corinth, can be 
seen the mountains of the Argolid, and far away on the horizon 
the nearer of the Cyclades islands. The Gulf of Corinth, like a 
lake, is directly beneath to the south; but most of the Pelopon- 
nesus beyond is shut off by the long mountain barrier of north- 
ern Arcadia, consisting of Cyllene (Ziria), Aroania (Chelmos), 


} 
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and Erymanthus (Olonos), with the huge Panachaicon (Voidia), 
in the southwest. To the west the hill country of Attolia and 
Acarnania and the Ionian Sea beyond are largely intercepted by 
the AEtolian and Locrian ranges, whose summits, Kiona (8,240 
feet) and Vardusi (8,190 feet), rising just beyond the intervening 
vale of Amphissa, slightly overtop Parnassus itself. 

But the prospect which I had fondly anticipated was sadly 
interfered with by the masses of clouds which hovered over the 
various summits of the mountain, and by the flakes of an on- 
coming snowstorm. Consequently, I had to content myself with 
glimpses of the view to the north and east; that to the south 
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over the Corinthian Gulf was almost entirely shut out by the two 
slightly higher peaks of Lykéri and Gerontdvrachos, already 
mentioned as being on that side of the mountain. Far to the 
north I got one fleeting glimpse of the regal Olympus, with its 
many peaks clad in glistening snow, and of the whole plain of 
Thessaly. Just below me to the southeast lay the broad-backed 
Helicon (Paleovouno), the distance looking like a mere Katzen- 
sprung to reach. Just beyond it lay the wooded summit of 
Cithaeron (Elatias), while farther on were the hills surrounding 
the Attic plain. For a few brief moments the view out over the 
Isthmus was uninterrupted. On the whole, however, my weari- 
some climb had ended in keen disappointment. I would have 
remained longer to see what I could of the grandeur of this 
famous view, if the falling snowflakes and rising wind had not 
warned me to hasten back. I reluctantly turned my gaze down- 
ward. Although the path looked almost perpendicular, I found 
the descent easy, for all I had to do was to retrace my steps in 
the zigzag stairway and out across the snow-plain. On my 
return to the place where I had left my guide nearly two hours 
before, I was agreeably surprised to find the poor fellow still 
there, huddled up in the lee of a rock and shaking with the cold. 

More than four hours were needed to make the descent from 
this point to the village of Arachova, which is situated on a pro- 
jecting spur at the southeastern side of the lower mountain. 
Arrived in the town, I soon found my friend, who had walked over 
that morning from Delphi. Panagiotes was the hero of the hour, 
although many of the townspeople would not believe that he had 
braved the snow and reached the summit. After supper I took 
a stroll about this mountain village, which has long been re- 
nowned for its wine, its pure Greek, and the beauty and longev- 
ity of its inhabitants. Dean Stanley speaks feelingly of its 
peculiar charm :— 

“It is one of those spots in Greece which, without any 
ancient name or fame, has, like Hydra and Psara, acquired 
or retained more of the ancient blood and spirit than many 
of the illustrious places of classical times.”’ 

In 1826 Arachova was the scene of one of those bloody re- 
prisals which so often marked the course of the Greek \War of 
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Independence, for here the chieftain Karaiskekis put to death 
1,500 Turkish prisoners and made a pyramid of their heads in 
the village square. 

After enjoying the lovely views of mountain and glen in the 
evening glow, finally in utter weariness I went to rest. My guide, 
however, had still a two hours’ walk in the moonlight before he 
would be home again in Kastri. 


THE ASCENT OF TAYGETUS 


My first sight of the monarch of Peloponnesian mountains 
was from the lofty pass between Arcadia and Laconia. Our 
party had left Tripolitza—the modern town near the centre of 
Arcadia whose name commemorates the fact that it is built on 


the territory of the three ancient cities of Mantinea, Tegea, and 





Pallantium—by carriage long before dawn one day late in 
October. Toward nine o’clock we began ascending the narrow 
defile of Klisoura, which forms the watershed between the tribu- 
taries of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas. As we wound our way 
slowly up the Arcadian side of the pass, the panorama increased 
in grandeur ; we could look back over the slowly receding maze 
of hills, which resembled the waves of a stormy sea that had 
suddenly become petrified. After we had passed the highest 
point (3,065 feet), our way for the next few miles led through a 
narrow vale hemmed in on either side by hills, with the upper 
course of the river Cénus (Kelephina), a tributary of the ancient 
Eurotas, just below on our left. Its rocky banks were fringed with 
poplars, willows, and planes, and were broken here and there by 
olive-clothed declivities which dipped down into its bed, shelter- 
ing between their bases tiny tilled fields, Then, after a continu- 
ous descent of a thousand feet, with now and again glimpses of 
the gray summits of Taygetus and Parnon above the hills to 
our right and left, we passed the western side of the little plain 
of Krevatas. This was the scene of the battle of Sellasia, where 
the Spartans in the spring of 221 B.c. received their greatest and 
final defeat at the hands of the united Macedonians and Achae- 
ans.” Finally we emerged at the Khans of Vourlia (2,005 feet). 


*See Polybius, II. 65 sq. 
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Situated in a tiny plain which opens out on the southern brow 
of the pass, this little collection of huts commands one of the 
finest panoramas in Greece. Some two thousand feet below is 
the historic plain of Laconia. Homer's phrase, “hollow Lace- 
daemon’’,” is now full of meaning to us, for we are looking down 
into a long narrow valley seemingly sunk like a basin (lakkos) 
between the mountain barriers on either side. To the east, 
bounding the horizon, is the lower end of the long range of 
Parnon—now known as Malevo—which, starting from the heights 
of Maenalus in Arcadia, attains a height of 6,355 feet and then 
gradually dips into the sea far to the south in the Malean 
promontory, the Cape Horn of Greece, and terminates in the 
cliffs of the Island of Cerigo. All along the western side of the 
valley tower the rocky sides of the long range of Taygetus with 
its magnificent sweeping curves and series of sharp peaks, many 
of which are separated by yawning gorges called ‘langadas’, 
which doubtless have given it the modern name ‘Pentedaktylon’, 
or the ‘Five-fingered’ mountain. Homer's epithet, ‘very long 
Taygetus’’," is a true appellation, for the range extends nearly 
seventy miles southward from the Arcadian frontier to the 
promontory of Taenarum, the present Cape Matapan. Its vast 
bulk and great length, with its upper crests sharp and glistening 
in the sunlight, make it the most imposing and one of the most 
beautiful of all Greek mountains; while its wild and savage 
scenery appealed to the poets as affording a fit stage for the 
orgies of Bacchus. 

Between these mighty walls, stretched out at our feet, is the 
rich plain of Sparta, about five miles across and some twenty in 
length till it reaches the sea. Its luxuriant vegetation is in 
striking contrast with the gray mountain walls projecting far 
above the dark woods of their lower slopes. Down through the 
centre of the plain winds the Eurotas—now called the Iri or 
Niris—like a silver thread. The site of the famous city of Leoni- 
das is directly beneath us, hidden by the intervening terraces of 
the pass, but its lovely namesake—the most beautifully-situated 
of all Greek towns—with its variegated colored houses, is in plain 





"See Odyssey 1V,1; Litad 11, 581. '' See Odyssey XI, i03. 
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sight. Beyond all are the blue waters of the Laconian Gulf 
with Aphrodite’s isle of Cythera (Cerigo) at its entrance. For the 
union of grand mountain scenery and luxuriant verdure, this view 
from Vourlia has few rivals. When we think of the historical 
role which this valley has played, our enchantment is greater. 
Plutarch says that when someone asked King Agesilaus why his 
city had no walls, he pointed to a group of citizens in arms and 
said: ‘These are the walls of Sparta’’.” Less figuratively, and 
with equal truth, he might have pointed to these giant walls, 
Taygetus and Parnon, as the true fortifications of his martial city; 
for throughout the long period cf her greatness, Sparta had no 
other, but depended wholly upon the bravery of her citizens and 
upon her inaccessible position. It was not until the time of the 
invasion of Demetrius Poliorcetes in 295 B.c., and that of Pyrrhus 
in 272 B.c. that a rude palisade and ditch were for the first time 
constructed.” Nearly a century thereafter, during the tyranny 
of Nabis (207-195 B.C.), long after Sparta’s glory had disappeared 
forever, real defensive walls of stone were finally raised, a practice 
which was kept up later by the Romans."* 

After spending a wonderful hour in enjoying this view we began 
to descend into the plain. A half-hour later we crossed the 
Eurotas by the high arched stone bridge of Kopanos, and our 
road continued down through rocky defiles and little plantations 
of olives and oleander. During all this time we had the same 
panorama spread out before us, the views of Taygetus and Parnon 
becoming constantly finer as the valley slowly opened. At length, 
reaching the bottom of the pass, we drove by the ruins of the 
ancient city, which occupied four low heights at the end of a long 
spur extending eastward from the base of Taygetus to the river. 
In passing the insignificant remains of this famous town, which 
was once the mistress of the Peloponnesus and most of Greece, 
I recalled the prophecy of Thucydides,” that if the city of the 
Lacedaemonians became desolate, and only its temples and the 
foundations of its buildings were left to mark its site, posterity 


"See Plutarch: Apothegmata Laconica, Agesilaus, 29. 

See Pausanias, I, 13.6 and VII, 8.5. Cf Plutarch: Demetrius, 35, and 
Pyrrhus, 26-30. 

“Cf. Pausanias, VII. 8.5, and Livy, 34.27. ST, 10. 
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would be inclined to disbelieve the story of its former power; 
while, on the other hand, the visible remains of its rival Athens 
would lead men to magnify double-fold the fame of the latter 
city. For three miles we continued our way over the plain 
through groves of olives and mulberries, until we reached New 
Sparta, situated on the banks of the Magoula (probably the 
ancient Tiasa), a tributary of the Eurotas, which is here a half. 
mile to the east of the town. Here we met another group of 
our party, which had arrived the preceding day, and with which 
we were to make the ascent of Taygetus. As the modern town 
is only about 700 feet above the sea, and as the highest summit 
of the mountain rises nearly 8,000 fect and is several miles to 
the southwest, the climb was sure to prove long and fatiguing; 
so that it seemed best to do a portion of it that same afternoon, 
and to leave the exploration of the ruins of the old city until 
our return. 

At five o'clock, then, our party, now augmented to eight, 
started out over the plain which stretches westward to the foot 
of the mountain. Turning down the main street of the town, we 
soon reached the level of the plain, and, having crossed a quaint 
old bridge over the Magoula, followed a mule-track which wound 
through green gardens and groves of olives and oranges by the 
village of Hagiannis (St. John). Before us rose the mass of the 
mountain in successive stages, steep and abrupt, the succession 
of gray summits slowly receding as we approached the perpen- 
dicular lower cliffs. This series of cliffs looked like a long buttress 
wall; their upper edges were broken by deep gorges into an 
irregular line of crags, which looked sharp and distinct against 
the rosy glow of the sun as it set behind them, while the lower 
precipices were now shrouded in dark purple shadows. Far off 
to the right we could see a sharp conical hill leaning against the 
wall of the mountain at the entrance to a huge cleft—the famous 
“‘Langada’, or pass to Messenia, which here cuts the chain. 
Although itselfa mountain over 2,000 feet high, it was completely 
dwarfed by the huge Taygetus. On its slopes, crowned bya 
lofty Frankish castle, lies the half-ruined town of Mistra, which, 
since its foundation by Guillaume de Villehardouin in the middle 
of the thirteenth century down to the creation of New Sparta in 
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1834, took the place of ancient Sparta as the chief town of this 
district. We visited this picturesque site two days later and 
found it, with its ruined houses, Byzantine churches and palaces, 
one of the most enchanting spots in all Greece. 

This district which skirts the eastern foot of the mountain is 
one of extraordinary beauty, and has been described by a recent 


German visitor: 


“The way from New Sparta by the village of Magoula, 
which lies scattered among fruit-trees of every sort, is de- 
lightful enough. It passes through a plain washed by fresh 
brooks, where the drooping branches of the olive-trees and 
fig-trees often literally bar the way, and in riding one has to 
take heed not to be hung by the head among the boughs. 
But all this is almost forgotten, when we ride from Mistra by 
Parori and Hagiannis along the foot of the mountain to 
Sklavochori. On this ride all the beauties of the Euro- 
tas valley are crowded together; for here we have wild 
magnificence combined with the luxuriant loveliness of a 
rich southern vegetation. . . . . Farther on, the way winds 
through wood and thicket, where fruit-trees alternate with 
tall oaks, elms, and plane-trees, to the village of Hagian- 
nis, hidden among groves of oranges, lemons, fig-trees aud 
olives. Amongst the woods, dark cypresses rise singly like 
columns; many Judas-trees stand in full blossom, forming 
with their rosy-red a pleasant contrast to the various shades 
of green; while the oleanders, growing as high as trees be- 
side every rill, have not yet unfolded their buds. Wild vines 
climb to the very topmost boughs, and many other creepers, 
such as ivy, bindweed and clematis, often weave trees and 
shrubs into an impenetrable thicket. In wealth of vegeta- 
tion this district is unsurpassed in Greece, and no one who 
has set foot on Greek soil should fail to visit it.” ™ 


The part of the plain through which we passed was like a 
walk through the Arcady of the poets. I have never seen such 
a wealth of verdure and tangle of shrubs and vines and trees any- 
where else in Greece, unless perhaps at the Thessalian entrance 
to the vale of Tempe just beyond the village of Baba. 


© Vischer: Erinnerungen und Eindriicke,p. 285. 1 quote from the transla- 
tion of the passage by J.G. Frazer, in his Pausanias’s Description of Greece, 
III, pp. 361-3. 
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It was six o'clock when we arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tain and began the climb up the face of the cliff by a zigzag 
path protected at times by parapets of stone. The view back 
into the plain, with the whole range of Parnon opposite, and 
with the rugged pass down which we had driven that morning in 
full sight to the north, increased in beauty as we climbed higher. 
It took perhaps an hour to reach the top of this, the first step 
in the giant stairway of the mountain-side, some 2,000 feet in 
height. Then we tramped for a half-hour over upland pastures 
and through woods with the upper parts of the mountain again 
visible, until we reached the little hamlet of Anavryti (2,530 feet), 
nestling in a pine-covered glen at the base of the upper cliffs 

We were destined to get little sleep at Anavryti. Long be- 
fore the appointed hour I found myself awake, and had to rub 
my eyes before I could understand the strange activities of my 
fellow-travellers at a time when they should still have been 
under the spell of Morpheus. But that god himself with balm 
of poppies and sleepy mandragora could scarcely have withstood 
the attacks of such legions as were then besetting us. While not 
the first, this was my most serious experience with the small 
enemy so familiar to all who travel in rural Greece. That the old 
Greeks suffered similarly is clear from the many references which 
appear in various of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

As the highest peak of the range is far to the south, its base 
being some five or six hours from Anavryti, an early start was 
necessary. After a hurried cup of coffee we set off about half- 
past two, marching Indian file along a narrow path, with the son 
of our host, lantern in hand, acting as guide. The path skirted 
the base of the upper cliffs all the way. As the cultivated or 
wooded tract of ground, extending the length of the mountain 
just above the lower buttress-like cliffs, by which it is concealed 
from the plain below, is cut by numerous deep ravines, it was 
necessary for us to keep well up toward the base of the upper cliffs 
in order to avoid long descents and ascents. But even thus the 
whole way was a clamber over the tangled sides of innumerable 
ravines and gulches. Through their mouths far below us we got 
fleeting glimpses of the Spartan plain and the sky-line formed by 
Parnon beyond. 
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We soon entered some thick pine woods. Pausanias™ says that 
near Taletum, which was doubtless the peak known as St. Elias, 
our goal, there was a place named Euoras—‘Belvedere’—noted 
for its game, especially wild goats, and that between this and 
another summit was another locality called Therae,—‘Game- 
preserve’—and that all over the mountain wild goats, boars, 
bears and deer were common. Although we saw no such beasts, 
it is well known that these forests still abound in boars, foxes, 
jackals, and wolves, while deer are sometimes seen, although 
bears are now extinct. In ancient times hunting in these dis- 
tricts produced a fine breed of dogs, and also helped to build up 
the hardy character of the Spartan youth. 

For hours we trudged up and down ravines and ridges, and 
through forests, the trees increasing in size the farther we ad- 
vanced southward. At half-past six we arrived at the top of the 
pass of Hagia, Varvara (St. Barbara, 4,595 feet), where we 
stopped for a second breakfast beside a shady spring in the 
neighborhood of a shepherd’s encampment. We then walked 
in the early sunlight some two hours farther until we reached 
the base of the final summit, which was seen towering on our 
right quite bare and gray, a huge cone of glistening limestone. 
The prospect from here was a foretaste of what was in store for 
us. We had still over 3,000 feet to climb, first over rocks to the 
saddle between the main peak and the next one north, and then 
straight over the shoulder to the top. Just before reaching the 
saddle one of our party gave out, his weariness doubtless in part 
being due to his sleepless night at Anavryti. The rest of us hada 
race up the final slope, which was somewhat more regular in 
formation, and reached the summit about half-past ten. 

We were now standing on the apex of the Peloponnesus, 7,789 
feet above the sea. The summit was in antiquity sacred to the 
Sun-god Helios, but is now devoted to St. Elias, who bears sway 
over most of the high places in Greece. On the saint's day in 
August a festival is regularly held here in a little walled enclosure 
which serves as a chapel. A space hollowed out in the rocks 
just below it contains an abundance of cold water, the residue of 


"III, 20, 4-5. 
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the snow which covers the top one-half of the year. It proved 
most welcome after our warm climb. The cone upon which we 
stood seemed to be smooth on every side except the one by 
which we had approached, its surface being 


g composed of con- 


centric rings in the form of steps, which in arrangement and 
color made it look very much like a huge bee-hive. It seemed 
a very dangerous undertaking to try to walk down its slopes. 

As the day was perfectly clear and the weather was not cold, 
we found the superb view an unalloyed pleasure. Here we were 
not, as in Switzerland, standing on one of the— 

“ Mountain-tops where only snow 
Dwells, and the sunbeam hurries coldly by.” 

For in climbing Greek mountains during the spring and autumn 
one is likely to suffer from just the opposite extreme. As we 
looked out over the expanse of land and sea we felt like the fabled 
Lynceus, who, ‘trusting to his swift feet, climbed to the summit 
[of Euoras ],”’ and ‘“‘surveyed the whole country of Pelops the 
Tantalid,” for the Peloponnesus was spread out beneath us like 
a map of relief. Off to the cast was the entire Eurotas valley 
bounded by Parnon, whose crest was now below us disclosing 
the Myrtoan sea beyond, with the islands of Melos, Paros, Nax- 
os, and many of the southern Cyclades in the distance. Sparta 
and the Gulf of Laconia (Marathonisi), with its bold and _ pictur- 
esque eastern shores terminating abruptly to the north of Cerigo, 
were almost beneathus. To the west we were looking down into 
the Gulf of Messenia, which extended some distance northwards, 
with the rich plains of ‘“‘blessed Messenia”’ at its head, the heights 
of Ithome and Eva being visible to the northwest and the lonian 
sea beyond. The village of Calamata (ancient Calamae), at the 
northeastern corner of the gulf, was hidden by a projecting cliff. 
To the south we were looking down the retreating ridge of the 
mountain, which almost filled the space between the two gulfs, 
forming the western boundary of the arid district of Maina, and 
finally ending nearly forty miles away in the promontory of 
Taenarum (Cape Matapan), which has the distinction of being 
the southernmost point of Greece. On the horizon beyond, the 


'S Stasinus, a cyclic poet and supposed author of the epic Cyfria. 
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long island of Crete closed the view. Turning to the north we 
saw nearly the whole of the Peloponnesus, with its succession 
of mountains and plains, its contour recalling the fancied likeness 
to the mulberry leaf from which some have derived the mediz- 
val name Morea. We were looking down into the plain about 
Tripolitza with its mountains of Maenalus (Apanokrapa, 6,066 
feet), Artemisium (5,814 feet), and Parthenium (Rhoina 3,993 
feet); while the view of the Corinthian Gulf and the mountain 
chains of Central Greece beyond were mostly shut off by the 
mighty barrier composed of the summits of Erymanthos (Olonos, 
7,297 feet), Aroania (Chelmos, 7,725 feet) and Cyllene (Ziria, 
7,789 feet), stretching across the northern border of Arcadia. 
To the northeast, however, we could see beyond the Isthmus, 
and could very dimly make out the distant hills of Attica, quite 
dwarfed by the distance of 120 miles and the higher peaks be- 
tween. Altogether it was a magnificent view, combining every 
element of Nature’s charms—mountain, plain, river, and sea. 
These, added to the historical associations of every part, make 
the prospect second to none in Greece, unless we except that 
from the top of Parnassus. 

For an hour-and-a-half we enjoyed the beauties of this glo- 
rious panorama and felt the joy of being there. At noon we 
reluctantly turned our footsteps downward and set off on the 
long descent to Anavryti. From there we reached the plain in 
an hour, and by seven o’clock were once again in Sparta. 


WaLTeER Woopsurn Hype. 
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THE CLASSICS AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Russian literature did not share fully in the great stream of 
classical tradition which passed down from Greece and Rome 
through the Middle Ages and revived in the Renaissance to per- 
meate the thought and art of Western Europe. In view of the 
close relationship which existed between Russia and Constanti- 
nople, this absence of the classical tradition may seem surprising, 
but we must remember that the culture of Byzantium during the 
Middle Ages differed widely from the earlier Hellenic and Roman 
civilizations and that the religious hierarchy of Russia, the chief 
bond of union between the north and Constantinople, was only 
slightly interested in (or even opposed to) the pagan culture of 
the past, which was brought into renewed prominence with the 
revival of learning. In consequence, the classics were neglected 
in Russia and it was only after the definite introduction of the 
ideas of the West during the reign of Alexis and his son Peter 
the Great that the principles of classicism began to make their 
way into Moscow. 

Before that the Middle Ages in Russia had witnessed the same 
perversions of classical motives that were prevalent in the West. 
The story of Alexander and the Trojan War in the versions of 
the late Greek chroniclers was known. The wonderful tales 
which came from the East and often connected themselves with 
ancient names were told and sung throughout the domain of 
Kiev. Here and there are allusions which some of the modern 
scholars have collected to prove that the Russians were familiar 
with Homer or Euripides, but few of these references are con- 
clusive. The most striking are found in the single example of 
old Russian secular poetry which is preserved in manuscript, the 
Song of the Armament of Igor, a work of the twelfth century. 
Again and again students have attempted to identify the bard 
Boyan with his tales of the land of Troyan and the songs of Troy, 
but other students are equaliy determined to find mention of the 
Emperor Trajan, so that it seems impossible to give a definite 
answer to the questions raised. There are, however, many pas- 
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sages which lead one to suspect a classical influence, but in all 
too many of these which concern themselves with a mysterious 
Maiden we may be dealing with the native accounts of the 
malevolent goddess whom the Greeks tried to call Artemis, when 
they came upon her shrine in the Crimea. 

With the exception of this one poem, there is nothing of im- 
portance to be mentioned until we come to the eighteenth century, 
the age of pseudo-classicism in Western Europe, when Corneille 
and Racine were presenting new versions of the Greek tragic 
themes and were striving to represent in their works the con- 
ventions which they thought existed in the ancient world. It was 
the age when writers and critics busied themselves with the study 
of the classics and tried in every way to write on the same 
models. 

With his enthusiasm for Europe, Peter could not fail to give 
a powerful impetus to the development of a European literature 
in Russia, although his practical genius was far more interested in 
building a European navy, in establishing European industries 
and in creating a European school system than in developing 
pots and novelists. It was during the reigns of Anne and Eliza- 
beth that art was favored and that the Russians began to write. 
Of course, they imitated French models, for at that time the art 
and literature of France were supreme everywhere on the conti- 
nent, in Germany and Poland as well as in France itself. 

The earliest of all the modern authors, Kantemir, modelled his 
satires after those of Boileau, Horace and Juvenal, and tried to 
assist in the work of reform by casting scorn and derision upon 
all who opposed it, whether in the name of pleasure or of religion. 
During that century Russia had no lack of men who worked or 
the conventional lines. To-day their names are largely forgotten 
but during their lives they were hailed with bombastic adulation. 
Kheraskov was the Russian Homer. Russian Vergils, Russian 
Racines, abounded. The ghost of some medieval hermit con- 
ducted Peter the Great through the underworld and showed him 
the future glories of Russia, exactly as Anchises guided Atneas 
through the fields of Elysium. It was a day when the Russians 
imitated the imitations of the classics, with a result always la- 
mentable and often ludicrous. 
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Lomonosov, the poet-scientist, often called the father of Rus- 
sian literature, adapted to his native tongue the conventional rules 
of the pseudo-classicists and in his odes endeavored to employ the 
high style of Pindar and to gain dignity by writing in a mixture of 
Russian and Church Slavonic. Thus in his ode on the capture 
of Khotin in 1739, he begins :- 


“Do | not see the Pindus beneath my feet? I hear the 
music of the pure sisters. I boil with Parnassian heat and 
hurriedly seek their faces. They gave me healing waters. 
Drink and forget all labors. Wash your eyes in Castalian 
dew and cast your gaze over steppes and mountains and open 
your soul to those countries where the day dawns after dark 
night.” 


It would be of little interest or profit to follow the develop- 
ment of this turgid art, which passed so often from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Derzhavin, a somewhat younger poet, was 
noted for bathos. He endeavored to adapt the high style to his 
native land and to acclimate it by employing Tatar terms. In 
one of his odes he works up to a splendid climax and then 
declares that the favor of Catharine the Great is as pleasant as 
a glass of lemonade in summer. 

Coinciding as it did with the negiect of everything that was 
native or peculiarly Russian, pseudo-classicism died a speedy 
death with the awakening of the national spirit, led by the 
historian Karamzin. In the introduction to his history he boldly 
declared that the heroes and the heroic deeds of the Russian 
past were fully the equal in interest and importance of any that 
were to be found in Greek or Roman history and were the more 
vital since they concerned the great deeds of Russia’s own devel- 
opment. This declaration of independence on the part of Russia 
led to a severe struggle between the party of the West and those 
who were fired by a strong nationalistic spirit. This, too, is 
curiously connected with the classics, for the leader of the 
reaction against Europe, Admiral Shishkov, was moved to this 
stand by disgust at Western travellers who had carved their 
initials on the ruins of the ancient Greek temple at Sunium, not 
far from Athens. 

Those poets who remained loyal to the pseudo-ciassic tradition 
were distinguished by an uncompromising hostility toward every- 
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thing Russian. Even the uprising against Napoleon could do no 
more than shake for a very short time their love and admiration 
for the classic authors and their Western pupils. Thus Batyush- 
kov declared that an attempt to compose in Russian was merely 
an attempt to imitate on a one-stringed fiddle a wonderful virtuoso 
playing on the melodious and rich harp of Italian. He calls his 
native tongue a foul-smelling Mandarin, reeking of Asia and 
utterly deficient in music and beauty. Although his opinions were 
wholly unsound, they show the length to which some of these 
authors were willing to go in order to group themselves with the 
beauty and poetry of France, which they connected with the 
traditions of the ancient world. 

More noble was the attitude of the founder of romanticism in 
Russia, the poet Zhukovsky. He began his career by translating 
into Russian many of the ballads of Goethe and. Schiller and 
then in later life turned to the classics and gave to his people 
splendid versions of both the /itad and the Odyssey. His general 
frame of mind was classical, and he was able both to realize the 
beauties of the past and to present them in an attractive way. 
Throughout his life his works breathe the peace and calm of an 
ancient idy!, and the quiet of his existence only added to the 
illusion. 

In view of the great gap which had come up between the 
writers and the people of Russia, it was only natural that there 
should be a reaction against the doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
and away from the idle singing of an empty day. It now became 
the fashion to sneer at poetry and to deride any man who ventured 
to care for the things of beauty. Political emancipation and 
social reform were the order of the day, and every new work of 
literature was valued or condemned as it seemed to relate to the 
liberation of Russia. At the same moment science was in the 
very dawn of its popularity, seeming to the students of the 
younger generation the awaited key to all the problems of the 
universe. It is barely an exaggeration when Turgenev in 
Fathers and Children makes Arkady take from his father’s hands 
a copy of Pushkin’s poems with the remark that such books were 
worthless and with the recommendation to read thereafter only 
books of science. This same over-emphasis on the utilitarian 
point of view is satirized a decade later in Dosioyevsky’s The 
Possessed, when the people first of Petersburg and then of the 
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provincial capital ridicule and banish old Stefan Trofimovich 
because he has the impertinence to declare that Pushkin is greater 
than boots. 

With this attitude on the part of the intelligent reading public, 
there is little wonder that reminiscences of ancient tradition are 
so few. To the Slavophiles everything that was not Russian was 
an abomination. To the Westerners everything that was not 
practical was criminal. Betwen the two schools the few poets 
who dared to lift their voices on behalf of art were choked into 
silence. Mey might compose his poems on classical themes, Fet 
could imitate some of the more abstruse poetry of the past, and 
Maykov and a few others might write for their particular friends, 
but they did not share in the main current of the life of the 
decades. They were really a learned school, which was treated 
with indiffence and contempt by the rest of the world of 
letters. 

In general. we may say that few works of Russian literature 
during the middle of the nineteenth century described life outside 
of Russia. Occasionally Turgenev would speak of the Russian 
colonies in Europe or even lay a scene beyond the border, as in 
Smoke and some of his shorter tales. Some critic or thinker 
might record his impressions abroad (usually unpleasant) as 
Tolstoy did in Lucerne, or Dostoyevsky in Winter Remarks on 
Summer Impressions. On the whole, interest in Western Europe 
was relatively slight, especially when there was no political object 
to be considered. Before this tendency could be successfully 
changed, it was necessary to wait for a new period when these 
practical ends would be discarded and when it would be possible 
for writers to pay more attention to their art than to the desired 
political results. 

We may roughly say that the turning-point was the assassina- 
tion of Tsar Alexander II in 1881. Of itself this crime involved 
no change in the literary life of the people. It merely strength- 
ened the forces of reaction and brought to an end the plans for 
national reformation cherished by Alexander. At the same time, 
it coincided with the passing of the old masters. Dostoyevsky 
died scarcely two months before. Turgenev was a hopeless in- 
valid. Tolstoy had given up literature for theology and religion. 
Ostrovsky the dramatist, Nekrasov the fierce satirist and partisan 
poet, and many others became silent at the same time, 2rd the 
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new Tsar with his era of reaction was accompanied by the birth 
of a new literary generation. 

After ten years of dejection and uncertainty a new period com- 
menced. New writers had appeared on the scene with new ideals 
and new aspirations. Men dared now to question and even to 
deny the social mission of literature and separated themselves 
sharply from the standards of the earlier authors, who had never 
wavered in their devotion to the cause of purposeful literature. 
The elder critics could denounce the younger men as much as they 
pleased. They could try to boycott their productions and refuse 
to admit them into the established journals, but the newer writers 
won their way. They secured financial supporters who were will- 
ing to assist them in publishing their works, and slowly but surely 
they became the dominant factor in Russian literature. 

This new school rested on the symbolists of France and on the 
modern writers of Western Europe. It was, therefore, only 
natural that they should be more universal in their tastes and 
should look outside of Russia to find subjects which they might 
celebrate. Balmont, the Sun-God, as he was called, went abroad 
and his poems describe indiscriminately Scandinavia and Mexico, 
the tropics and the Arctic Zone. With this wide field before them 
the authors naturally turned to the classics. The rich beauty and 
the stately majesty of the ancient world could not fail to exert 
its spell upon them. They were ultra-modern as they toyed with 
all the movements of a sophisticated world, but they went back to 
the same reservoirs from which so many centuries of authors had 
drawn for themes and for examples. 

3ryusov placed the scene of at least one of his stories in an- 
cient Rome. In Rhea Sylvia he gives us the story of a poor half- 
witted girl of the later Empire who believes that she is a rein- 
carnation of the mother of Romulus and Remus and cannot have 
a different fate. A young Goth whom she meets and loves is 
Mars and with him she takes refuge in an underground palace 
which they discover. She finally dies in the Tibur, convinced to 
the end that she has had twins who will be miraculously preserved 
by their divine father. The treatment is modern but the theme 
ancient, and the author has not failed to give a true and sympa- 
thetic picture of the last days of the dying Empire. 

Another author who wanders far and wide is Bunin. In his 
prose he describes the last stages in the decay of the nests of 
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nobiles. He shows us in The Village a ghastly parody of that life 
which Turgenev praised and pictured so sympathetically. He 
shows us the new rich, who have neither the culture nor the de- 
cency to be worthy of the slightest responsibility, but in his poetry 
he is very different. One collection, The Temple of the Sun, de- 
scribes his wanderings in the east. The ruins of Baalbek, the 
great shrine of Syria, Athens and Constantinople, Palestine and 
Greece, all pass in review before him and he sees himself thrown 
back into the distant past. 

Undoubtedly, however, the most striking and important work 
of Russian literature which is concerned with the classic world is 
the historical novel of Merezhkovsky, The Death of the Gods. 
This is a study of Julian the Apostate, the leader of the last for- 
midable revolt against the conquering power of Christianity, and 
as such serves well Merezhovsky’s purpose in considering the mu- 
tual relations of Christ and Antichrist,—of Christ, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and of asceticism, and of Antichrist, the spirit of 
self-expression. Julian is the wolf in sheep’s clothing, the young 
man who has learned to conceal his real feelings and so saves his 
life amid the storms and tumults of a fourth-century court. He 
obeys and serves the Christians, but as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself he tears off the veil and reveals himself as a wor- 
shipper of the old gods, of the other truth which is equally true 
with Christianity. It is at this moment that he begins to fail and 
he learns with disgust thai the past is past. He arranges a proces- 
sion of Dionysus, but even the respectable pagans decline to take 
part in it and he is left to wonder sadly whether the innocent 
spirit of self-expression was ever given in the past that free play 
to which he felt it was entitled. So the novel goes on. Julian 
himself, the high-priest and apostle of paganism, is more Chris- 
tian than are the quarrelsome monks who fight over matters of 
theology, and at the end the defeat of Julian does not prove the 
triumph of the opposite cause. Throughout the book there is a 
constant opposition between Christ and Aphrodite, the representa- 
tives of the two great cosmic principles around which the story 
revolves. 

This contrast and conflict finds itself again in the second novel 
of the trilogy, The Resurrection of the Gods. The superman, 
Leonardo da Vinci, studies and calmly measures a statue of 
Aphrodite which is discovered near his home and remains un- 
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moved while the ignorant mob try to destroy the white devil, as 
they term the ancient marble. Around him move Savonarola and 
other characters of the Renaissance, but he remains alone in his 
genius, until he, too, is broken. He has sought to incarnate both 
principles, to become a perfect man, but human limitations are 
too much for him and he dies in poverty and exile with none of 
his works but the Mona Lisa near him. 

The third novel, Peter and Alexis, carries us to Russia during 
the reforms of Peter the Great. The tsar creates a scandal by set- 
ting up in his gardens a statue of Aphrodite, the same statue 
which Julian worshipped and Leonardo studied. Peter’s son, the 
Tsarevich Alexis, cannot stand the impious ideas of his father 
and the coarseness of the court, and flees to Italy with a peasant 
girl, one of his wife’s maids, Afrosinka. But like Julian, Alexis 
cannot remain devoted to one principle, and, on the eve of his en- 
forced return to Russia, has a strange vision in which he sees his 
beloved in the form and guise of Aphrodite, the very spirit from 
which he had fled. At the end Merezhkovsky believes that the 
future Christ is to include the best of both the old standards, 
which he formerly sought to differentiate as Christ and antichrist. 

As a study of the ancient world, The Death of the Gods holds 
high place. Merezhkovsky has somewhat injured the structure of 
the book by the parallels which he loves to draw between the dif- 
ferent characters. Not a man or woman who has not a foil, be- 
side him and yet contrasted with him. There is Julian’s brother, 
Gallus, strongly opposed to the more furtive Julian and paying 
for his rashness and his honesty with his life. There are the 
two sisters, Arsinoe and Myrrha, one pagan, the other Chris- 
tian, yet both constantly wavering in their allegiance and half- 
unconsciously transferring their loyalty from one to the other of 
the two causes. 

There is much learning in this trilogy and it serves well to il- 
lustrate the objective use of classical material in Russia. A far 
more fascinating and bewildering movement is that led by the 
poet Vyacheslav Ivanov. Here we have a mystic and a scholar 
delving deep into the well of the classics and returning not with 
the worship of the Olympian gods but with a profound respect 
and reverence for the mystic rites of Greece and Rome, for all 
those rare cults which archeologists are even now beginning to 
understand. It is the religion of the Mysteries that appeals to 
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Vyacheslav Ivanov, the suffering god Dionysus, the wildness of 
the Maenads on the mountain heights, rather than the calm and 
clear light of Apollo. It is a true resurrection of the spirit of 
Greek religion, as we can see from the following poem, rendered 
rather freely: 

THE INVOCATION OF BACCHUS 


I wrought magic, I worked spells, 
And God Bacchus I implored, 
By the river’s current strong, 

In the forest and the wood, 

In the open and the vale, 

By the ocean’s mighty waves. 


I enchanted, I worked spells, 
And God Bacchus I implored, 
At the parting of the ways, 

In Hecate’s cursed hour, 

In the noonday with its charms, 
But the god showed not his face 


Still I called and charms repeated, 
To God Bacchus I did cry: 

You are with me, that I know; 
Why dost thou conceal thy face? 
Why dost thou disturb my heart 
And art hidden day and night? 


Pity my unhappy burden! 

Show thyself in any form, 

In the moisture, in the fire, 

And on me, belated child, 

Cast on me in night’s dark hour 
F’en one sad and mourning glance 


Shall I not await thy coming 

And in love not try to fathom 

A" the storms that mar thine eyes? 
e doorway I shall meet thee, 

Answer then unto thy call 

With the boldness of a song. 


On the threshold is thy form. 

In my heart reign joy and terror 
Breath is stopped—and light departs 
Half a child and half a bird, 
Underneath thy heavy brows 
Gleams the dawn of other days 


Demon or a thing of worship, 

He will share my humble home, 
Tear my breast with claw and talon, 
Throw my bloody flesh away, 

And my heart is thawing, melting 
As the key to life is given 
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The strained language of this poem, with a wonderful rhythm 
which the translation cannot represent, carry us back to the great 
rites of the ancient Mysteries and to the ages when Dionysus 
Zagreus, the suffering god, was the comfort and consolation of 
the ancient world. We do not usually think of this side of clas- 
sical antiquity. In most literatures it is the picturesque, the statu- 
esque which is borrowed from the past, and there is even a 
tendency to oppose the mystic cults and aspirations of humanity 
to the clear, cold light of classicism. Ivanov is far from this. 
It is chiefly in the mystic side of the past that he revels. He sings 
of the weird customs of the Lake of Nemi, of the priest who 
circles in the grove, eternally watchful lest his successor come to 
steal the golden bough and to slay him. It is in these aspects of 
the ancient genius that he sees their chief contribution to hu- 
manity. 

If Vyacheslav Ivanov were alone in this preference for the 
Orphic ceremonies and the mystery cults, we might, perhaps, re- 
gard him as an exception, but it is this aspect that is particularly 
dear to the Russian heart. In somewhat different form Andrey 
Byely brings up the problem of mysticism in The Silver Dove. 
Here he opposes to the mysteries of the past the greater mystery 
of Asia. Daryalsky, a young Russian, a student of classical 
philology, is led away from his studies, his home, his friends, his 
beloved, in order to join himself to a Russian mystic sect, the 
Doves, who draw their inspiration from the heart of Asia. They 
represent the resistless and implacable advance of Asia, the inex- 
plicable charm of the Eastern cult, and they are a menace to the 
peace and happiness of Russia. Daryalsky learns too late that 
their mysticism is not healthy and profitable, as was the culture of 
the past. But he is already within their power and when he tries 
to escape everything goes wrong. His driver somehow does not 
get him to the station in time to catch the train which is to bear 
him back to civilization. He has to spend another night with the 
Doves and before morning a blow on the head ends his career. 

Thus to the modern Russian, it is primarily as a religious inspi- 
ration that the classical world is evoked. The search for God is 
one of the great motives that have inspired Russian literature 
during the last two decades. Many mystics and authors have 
plunged into the culture of Greece and Rome to help them in their 
quest. They have cared less for the formal state religions than 
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for the wild and passionate ceremonies performed on the moun- 
tains and in the wilderness. Just as Euripides, wearying of his 
criticisms of Apollo and the Olympian gods, felt the enthusiasm 
and the spirit of Dionysus as something apart, something which 
satisfies the spiritual needs of man. and in his Bacchae produced 
a play which stands strangely apart from the sceptical works of 
his early life, so these authors celebrate a god who may seem al- 
most a devil, yet who is infused with the fire of creation and of 
real religion. 

This, of course, is not the only way in which the classics ap- 
pealed to the Russians. Shortly before the World War there was 
a reaction against the mystical and the obscure, when Gumilev 
and Kuzmin founded the journal Apollo in opposition to the 
Dionysiac poetry of Ivanov and Byely. They praised the clear- 
ness and the refined beauty of the ancient god, but their works 
were less permeated with the spirit of the past, as they gave up 
the purposes which inspired other schools and devoted themselves 
to art for art’s sake. The Revolution with its great destruction 
could hardly be expected to interest itself in these more or less 
erudite themes, and it is likely that Russian literature will enter 
upon another period during which it will stand quite apart from 
the tradition which has come down from the ancient world. 

Thus it is easily seen that the Russian connection with the clas- 
sics has been even more sporadic than is the case with other great 
literatures. Russia has had her own problems and has treated 
them in her own way, but her literature has. showed at all times 
a tendency toward uniqueness, an avoidance of the common 
sources of inspiration which have passed down through the centu- 
ries. This can be explained by the relative youth of her literature 
and by the great emphasis which has always been laid upon the 
content rather than upon the form of the writings. While the 
authors were striving to give a political and social message to 
their people, they had naturally little time or inclination to interest 
themselves in the embellishments of an age and a culture with 
which they were loosely connected. It is, then, chiefly as a source 
of religious and mystical ideas that modern Russian literature has 
used the antique world. Such a use is always more erudite than 
natural. The relation of Russian literature to the classics is a 
record of brilliant but almost isolated episodes, rather than a 
merging of the history in the tradition which flowed down from 
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the ancient world through the Renaissance into the modern era. 
Russian literature stands sharply apart in this, as in many other 
characteristics, from the literatures of the other countries of 
Europe, a circumstance which throws into greater relief its strik- 
ing merits and characteristics. 


CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING. 


Columbia University. 


IN MEMORY OF HERBERT TRENCH 
(Died, June, 1923) 


Beyond what waters have you gone, 
To what eternal land 

Where dwell the figures of your dream, 
Deirdre, and Conor's band? 


In some bright island of the west, 
Land of the Ever Young, 

The noble bards of Ireland’s past, 
Who Ireland’s honor sung, 


Have welcomed you. Cormac the King 
To give you greeting ran, 

You who were both in soul and song 
An Irish gentleman. 


NorrEys JEPHSON O’Conor. 


Mount Holyoke College. 
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Difficult as it is to define poetry, the elasticity of the term is 
well illustrated by the collections which the chance of contem- 
porary publication has thus brought together; yet the very 
elasticity makes for a unity that would otherwise bea quarrel and 
a confusion. So Shelley writes of ‘‘that great poem which all 
poets, like the codperating thoughts of one great mind, have 
built up since the beginning of the world’’, while Mrs. Browning 
imagines in her Viszon of Poets the— 

“  . .. swell and sound 
Of shapeless noises wandering round 
A concord which at last they found. . . 
*“ A Harmony that, finding vent, 
Upward in grand ascension went, 
Winged to a heavenly argument.” 

In what is perhaps his best-known poem—the ode begin- 

ning ‘‘We are the music-makers’’—Arthur (William Edgar) 
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O’Shaughnessy sees the poet as dreamer, as prophet, as loser 
and forsaker of the world, yet as moving and shaking the world 
forever. It is a true vision. And O’Shaughnessy himself is 
among those ‘‘unacknowledged legislators’’—his place made no 
more certain indeed, yet more immediately discernible by the 
skill and affection of Mr. Percy’s editing. He was born in 
London on March 14th, 1844, served throughout his life as an 
ichthyologist in the British Museum (which shelters to-day that 
good poet, Laurence Binyon), and died January 30th, 1881. He 
found himself more or less in the stream of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, yet remained quite true to his very personal inspira- 
tions (we think that Mr. Percy is more nearly right in relating 
him to Rossetti than to Poe, to whom his resemblance is more 
casual and constructional—as in 7he Fountain of Tears and else- 
where—than spiritual), thus reaching and sometimes maintaining 
a wholly individual magic, especially in Chaitivel, that makes 
him lord over forlorn regions where may be heard— 


“.. .. songs and sighs and silences 
That in one magic fuse.” 


O’Shaughnessy lost his wife and two children within six years 
after his marriage. His books are four: An Epic of Women, 
(1870); Lays of France (1872); Music and Moonlight (1874); and 
the posthumous volume, Songs of a Worker (1881). The anthol- 
ogists have done him scant justice. Palgrave, who introduced 
him ‘‘a long time ago’’ to his present capable and sympathetic 
editor, gives him place four times, Ward three, Quiller-Couch 
three, Alden three, Warner two, Cunliffe and his colleagues two, 
Untermeyer but one, and Manly none, Burton E. Stevenson, 
however, prints seven specimens. Of all these collectors Ward 
alone fails to include the famous first three stanzas of We are 
the Music-Makers, Alden and Stevenson even reproducing the 
ode in its original entirety, as we rather wish Mr. Percy had 
done, despite his not unreasonable explanation. As Mr. Percy 
tells us, O’Shaughnessy’s four volumes are out of print, nor have 
selections appeared save Mr. Mosher’s ‘“‘slim and exquisite 
group’’ and the somewhat larger group appended by Louise 
Chandler Moulton to her sketch of the poet published nearly 
thirty years ago. 
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Accordingly, the present volume is not merely the pious dedi- 
cation of a lover, but the highly useful work of a discriminating 
editor, who has tried in all his arranging to let the poet sing as 
often as possible at his best of music and of ecstasy. When he 
knew true ecstasy, says Mr. Percy— 


‘the had, as Palgrave puts it, ‘the exquisite tenderness of 
touch, the melody and delicacy’ of his favorite composer, 
Chopin. He is a singer or nothing. And he sang as a 
a singer should—with intoxication, with happy madness, 
happy even when the subject of his song is heartbreak or 
hopeless grief. The things of which he sang... . were 
love, death, and that visionary land of escape that all singers 
for their solace conjure up, for him a Jand of palms washed 
with infinitudes of light. Yet the love and the death and 
the far land of his song are not those we know or have even 
dreamed of. They are peculiarly his own.”’ 


How veritable a cry is Zhe Fair Maid and the Sun, and how 
elemental a soul-storm Aisclavaret! John the Baptist isa spiritu- 
ally loyal and subtle thing; Sa/omea marvel of interweaving word 
and dance; Lynmouth a love-setting exquisitely described; Eden 
an ironic regaining, witha Shelleian reminiscence; and Chaitivel 
a rare romance of continuing beauty in the music of its diction 
and its mournful-echoing cadences, and in its singular atmos- 
phere—pale and passionate alike—charged with secret blisses 
and perils. Delicately fine yet deeply moving are the pictures 
of the sleeping of the three dead lovers of Sarrazine, and full of 
romantic melancholy is the long apostrophe to men and women 
that follows. Sarrazine’s farewell to those lovers is inevitable 
in mood and utterance, while her idle song to the chief of them, 
Pharamond, buried beneath the palms, is of the essence of 
lyric truth :— 

“Hath any loved you well, down there, 
Summer or winter through? 
Down there, have you found any fair 
Laid in the grave with you? 
Is death’s long kiss a richer kiss 
Than mine was wont to be— 
Or have you gone to some far bliss 
And quite forgotten me?” 
O’Shaughnessy is fond of the mozzf of the speaking dead, as in 
Pharamond’s reply, in A Whisper from the Grave, and in one of 
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the several plaintive songs included in Mr. Percy’s collection. 
We congratulate the editor on this well-wrought task. His 
delight in O’Shaughnessy and his own fine instinct as poet have 
saved him from mechanism and from that critical timidity which, 
as Lanier complains, so often ‘rarefies in one line any enthusiasm 
condensed in another’. 


Mrs. Alice (Christina) Meynell was born in 1850. She and 
Elizabeth Thompson, Lady Butler, whose paintings of battles are 
well known, were daughters of T. J. Thompson, who educated 
them with great care. During her early life Alice Thompson 
was much in Italy, as her writings bear witness. She married 
the critic and publisher, Wilfrid Meynell, and became the mother 
of seven children, including Viola Meynell, novelist and poet. 
The story of the Meynells’ rescue of poor Francis Thompson is, 
of course, well known. Among other friends were Ruskin, 
Rossetti, Henley, Blunt, Coventry Patmore, and George 
Meredith, whom Mrs. Meynell called ‘‘Master’’, and who called 
her ‘‘Admired Portia’ and ‘‘Dearest of Friends’’. She died in 
1922, having produced a number of finely tempered studies and 
essays, and some six score poems appearing or reappearing in six 
small volumes, entitled Preludes; Poems (1893); Later Poems, 
(1901); Poems: Collected Edition (1913); A Father of Women, 
and Other Poems (1918); and Last Poems (1923). The present 
volume contains the whole of her poetry. 

Because Mrs. Meynell led a busy life and because she under- 
stood and upheld the dignity of literature (she said that ‘‘there 
should be nothing habitual in literature, as there must not be 
in prayer’) she did not write too much. ‘‘She had a talent’, 
says one of her friends, ‘‘for silence.’’ It is hardly true, 
although Alfred Noyes thinks otherwise, that her poetry is made 
up of masterpieces: but it is true that her best work has a high 
distinction of manner, thought and music; a felicitous condensa- 
tion; an ascetic reserve; yet a searching and vigilant sincerity. 
She knew herself to be a true poet, if ‘‘of one mood’’, and was 
both humble (see Zo Any Poetand The Poet and His Book) and, 
in the fine sense, proud (see 7he Question) in her poetry, fusion 
at its best of high thought with unusual chords. ‘‘Not one of 
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her poems’’, writes J. L. Garvin, the editor of the London 
Observer, too strongly, because of his sorrow at her pass- 
ing :— 

*‘Not one of her poems but was the music of a thought, 
as most of her essays were the fruit of perception—a per- 
ception, an awareness of all the other wits, which never 
seemed either to notice or to listen, yet missed nothing 
that the usual five senses and the added sixth can seize or 
apprehend.’’ 


That is indeed true of nearly all of her work, but not of all. Some 
of her poems are mere moral or social documents, responses 
not to mood but to occasion; self-requisitioned tasks, in which 
the slightly jaded journalist is whipped into the service of poetry, 
which will not be so served. Nor can we readily understand why 
the true poet that Mrs. Meynell was did not at last reject 
such ‘pieces’ as Parentage, To Sylvia, and the conclusion to 
Saint Catherine of Siena. Even in Messina, 1908; Nurse Edith 
Cavell; In Honour of America, 1917; and [n [relana, where event 
and emotion collaborate, she is plainly less successful than in 
writing of the familiar yet always yearningly felt mysteries of 
the seasons, of rain and wind and snow and frost, of trees and 
rivers, of flowers and birds. Among her bird poems what could 
be more movingly and nobly melancholy than A 7hrush Before 
Dawn, what more innocently gay than Zhe October Redbreast, 
what more bravely conscious of unlikeness in likeness than 
The Poet to the Birds? 

The range of Mrs. Meynell’s interests was wide enough, but 
she was not always able to be true to its wideness. She was 
preoccupied with looked-for familiars. As we have seen, she 
writes of herself as ‘‘a poet of one mood’’, and in Szugers to 
Come she reveals very humbly and beautifully her sense of the 
great unfulfilments that are yet to be fulfilled. ‘‘Her apprecia- 
tions’, says her friend Garvin, ‘‘are best. . . .What she did not 
love she did not understand. Was not that a beautiful feminine 
thing about her, despite her disciplined intellect?’’ And, we 
may add, her constant caressings of ‘grey’, ‘weary’, ‘mystery’, 
‘sweet’, and ‘wild’ and her trick of phrase-repetition so frequent 
as to become a mannerism are less than loyal to her high crite- 
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ria of style,— ‘‘her truth’’, as Professor Anne Kimball Tuell 
expresses it, “‘to the sheer word .... her creed—that the 
most finely exact word of thought, the most accurately respon- 
sive word of sense, is the only word which can forever make all 
things new.”’ 

Mrs. Meyrell had both the religion of wonder and awe and 
mysticism which poets have and the religion of transmuted and 
employed mysticism which Catholics like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, and Coventry Patmore have had. Her 
poetry in this kind was deeply and dearly sincere in its prophetic 
assurances of the universal worth of credos she had personally 
validated ; and where it turns toward such mysteries as atonement 
and communion, it is holy on holy ground, as in Zhe Cructfixion 
and The Unknown God. Yet the painful adventure of its hope is 
more appealing than the hushed assurance of its faith. Buzlders 
of Ruins, A Song of Derivations and The Launch are greater 
poems than those written from the consciously Catholic point of 
view. In the poems touching women and children, too, there 
are values and visions of unusual worth, as in ‘‘ S@ur Monique’, 
A Letter From a Girl to Her Old Age, Intimations of Mortality, 
and in the best among her war poems—A Father of Women. 

In the sonnet form—hers is usually quite faithfully Italian— 
Mrs. Meynell wrote particularly well, producing, curiously 
enough, fourteen in all. The most exact of these in technique are 
The Garden, Your Own Fair Youth, The Young Neophyte, Spring 
on the Alban Hills, In February, A Poet of One Mood, and Re- 
nouncement. The last of these is the first. Renouncement is one 
of the unforgettable sonnets of our language. It has rightly 
received the praise of that great sonneteer Rossetti, and Garvin 
even thinks it ‘‘the finest sonnet ever written by a woman’’. 

Mrs. Meynell will remain a sensitive, salutary influence. As 
we leave her, it is pleasant to recall the affectionate frankness of 
her interest in the American scene. We have named her sonnet- 
tribute. We may refer in closing to her dismissal of Whitman as 
“‘clamorous, not thunderous’’, and to her gratitude for Emer- 
son’s poetry (predictable in one who saw so clearly, as Words- 
worth and David Masson saw, that the core of the true artist is 
the thinker) and for Lowell’s culture. 
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Mr. Drinkwater, in his new little volume, writes deviously of 
love. ‘‘This book is really one poem, and is a development of 
my sonnet-sequence Persuaston.’’ Those Shakespearean son- 
nets concluding Seeds of Time (1922) swing evenly between 
passion and reserve. Here, aside from Burning Bush, a son's 
memorial to a mother (which might be usefully compared with 
William Vaughn Moody’s admirable poem, 7he Daguerrotype), 
the three conspicuous poems are David and Jonathan, a readable 
rhetorical exercise merely; Zhe Maid of Naaman’s Wife, which, 
although also rhetorical, provides a theme falling more naturally 
within Mr. Drinkwater’s scope and proves therefore more 
artistically sincere; and Lake Winter, a dramatic narrative of 
considerable vigor, with a touch of Masefield’s manner about it 
and more than a touch of that defensive defiance of convention 
that makes for self-consciousness, a quality that Mr. Drinkwater, 
for all his skill and sympathy, has not yet been able to banish. 


In Padraic Colum’s new collection of verse—the first since Wild 
Earth (1907)—there is an introductory group called ‘‘Country 
Sougs’’, including such lingering plaintivenesses as Legend and 
Lament; an understanding tribute to the ‘‘Rune Master’’, Kuno 
Meyer, who died in the autumn of 1919; a free and beautiful 
rendering of Zhe Poor Girl's Meditation; and eight slight, fine 
lines called Zhe Star:— 

“ A mighty star has drawn a-near, and is 
Now vibrant in the air: 


The trembling, half-divested trees of his 
Bright presence are aware. 


* And I behold him in the stream, and see 
Him pass from marge to main: 
What dust will be my flesh and bone ere he, 
That star, is there again!” 





The second section—‘‘Creatures and Things Seen’’—has much 
of feeling and something of magic. 7he Wild Ass, The Vultures, 
The Pigeons, and especially 7he Monkeys, have a Blake-like 
quality toned into a half-whimsical, half-ironic realism. In the 
poems of ‘‘Reminiscence’’ there are unusual things, —a laburnum 
lyric in vers libre, a recollection of an ‘‘upstanding’’ honey-seller 


from whom none ever bought, a song of Irish deer, and a para- 
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ble of nests. The voiume concludes with a group of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Legends’’—Swft's Pastoral, a shrewdly developed dialogue 
between the great Dean and Vanessa; Zhe Bird of Jesus,a 
lovely poem whose loveliness the reviewer has long cherished 
(its conclusion is as true to itself as the kindred nineteenth 
section of Browning’s Sau/); The Laments of Queen Gormlai, 
renderings of four of the eleven Poems Attributed to Queen 
Gormlatth; and The Miracle of the Corn, a movingly simple one- 
act peasant legend fashioned with the honest art that its author 
has shown in 7he Land (1905) and elsewhere. 


Some seventeen years ago the reviewer received a call from a 
wandering scop who had no ring-giver. We held an hour’s 
converse ere that vocal vagrant said farewell, leaving a copy of 
his pamphlet stock-in-trade, The Tree of Laughing Bells. That 
amiable visitor has long since found his gift-dispensers—the 
varied public of the chautauquas, the women’s clubs, the villages 
on the Greenwich meridian, and the hospitable lyceum platforms 
of college organizations. What has made his work seem pub- 
lishable, his name symbolic? His unusualness, we think; the 
sincerity of his character; the simplicity of his beliefs; his 
abounding good-nature; and the Burns-like democracy in him, 
wider than Springfield, or Illinois, or Kentucky, or America, — 
his zestful hope for ‘“‘the United States of Europe, Asia and the 
World’’. ‘‘I still thrill’’, he writes— 


‘‘to Andrew Jackson’s old toast at the famous banquet: ‘The 
Federal Union,—it must and shall be preserved.’ But I 
would alter it to: ‘The League of Nations, it must and shall 
be preserved.’ And in my fancy I see Old Jackson rising 
to propose that toast to the world. Something like this is 
the implication beneath all my political poems.’’ 


Nicholas Vachel Lindsay sees himself, then, as a social and 
political prophet. He has engaged in earnest ‘‘midnight argu- 
ments’’ in a Springfield restaurant decorated by himself and his 
fellows; he has mingled with and praised the Salvation Army; 
he has served the Anti-Saloon League; and he has accepted 
the religion of Alexander Campbell. He has also, to use his 
own word, a good many ‘‘notions’’ about the arts; and he has 
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learned something—experimental, dubious, unorganized and, 
as we think, unimportant—about poetic recitative, showing 
himself, in a very few instances, a naively playful artificer in 
words and rhythms, but little more. Mr. Lindsay~isnot an 
artist, nor does he know, apparently, what that term means. | 

An artist in poetry is a human being who knows how to think, 
and thinks, personally yet universally, originally yet representa- 
tively, powerfully yet understandably; who has a keen, delicate 
musical sense, and tries to satisfy it; who feels as humanity 
feels, but more subtly and more sensitively, with that “‘culture 
of self-control’ that gives him peace in pain and serenity in 
suffering; whose imagination is alive and adventurous, yet dis- 
ciplined into power to recognize and will to revere pure Beauty 
for what she is. 

Now Mr. Lindsay, let us say frankly, has none of these qualifi- 
cations. True, he is a man of feeling, but it is a feeling no 
sooner experienced than exploited. Touching his music—‘‘I 
don’t think I’m a jazz poet,’’ he says. ‘‘I’m not nervous, nor 
jerky.”’ And he declares that he has never used the word save 
in irony; yet why does that imputation persist so strongly? 
Certainly, he is no thinker. And, for his imagination, it sees 
only the obvious or the bizarre. But Beauty seldom ‘larks’ in 
masquerade: she prefers the cool of the grove, the quiet of the 
temple, the mists of elder magic. She cannot be advertised and 
exhibited and insisted upon. Her intimate revelations are made 
to those who, like Keats, have had no thought of the public in 
any single line they may have written. 

These Collected Poems must be dismissed, therefore, as a 
curious but largely irrelevant incident in the development of 
American writing. That some of them excite a sort of swaying 
rhythmical satisfaction need not be denied, for Mr. Lindsay is 
an entertaining minstrel-missioner. We may cite Zhe Congo 
and General William Booth Enters Into Heaven, Mr. Lindsay 
himself preferring Zhe Chinese Nightingale and My Fathers 
Came from Kentucky. F¥or all that, such work is not literature 
and cannot abide. Mr. Lindsay sufficiently betrays the quality 
of his art when he remarks complacently that in 1899 he read 
The Last Song of Lucifer to fifty fellow-students, ‘‘correcting 
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immediately by their suggestions’’; and he similarly betrays the 
quality of his mind when he tells us that Sinclair Lewis has set 
forth a certain type of life for all time in Badbdiztand Main Street, 
and, again, that ‘‘! do not expect to get ten feet from my child- 
.. hood till I die’. 


In Magic. Flame and Other Poems Mr. Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler conserves twenty-five poems (most of these in revised form) 
taken from his earlier collections, Scum o’ the Earth and The 
White Comrade, and includes twenty-one ‘‘New Poems’’. Mr. 
Schauffler is a conscientious craftsman, with a technical knowl- 
edge of music which he turns to good account, especially in such 
poems as Browning the Mustc Master, The Music Maker, The 
Symphony, The Violin, and For the Féte Champétre, but he seems 
subject to the error of confounding artistic propriety with artistic 
power. His choices and fashionings deserve attention and 
approval, particularly in the title-poem, in Ziree Words and in 
Hit, the vivid meanings of which are enshrined in fortunate 
language; but his language is not infrequently too fortunate, too 
fastidiously exact, over-tailored, ‘made’ rather than uttered. The 
following lines will give some hint of his manner :— 

“ Life is a sorry #¢/ange of gold and silver and stubble, 
Of roses and wormwood and weeds, of rubies and rubble. 


“T will take all life to my heart, and who knows but I may, ere long, 
See the stubble turn gold and the wormwood bear roses of song?” 


The authors of Carolina Chansons have dreamed to some purpose 
of several stirring legends belonging to the low coastal country 
about Charleston. They sing of Indians and pirates; of slaves 
and planters; of the mystery of Aaron Burr’s daughter, The- 
odosia Burr Alston; of the spiritual presence of Poe; of 
“marsh tackies’’; of a crap-shooting tragedy; of the first sub- 
marine; of the landing of La Fayette; of blockade-running; and 
of dear Miss Perdee, the mode and mz/teu of whose life are 
beyond debate. Their work is, generally, meritorious without 
being exceptional, craving rather ‘‘colorful’’ diction—to use one 
of the authors’ caressed adjectives—and feeling for metre rather 
than justly understanding it. But there is much in it to praise: 
its enthusiasms, its atmospheres, its dramatic visualizations, its 
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friendliness and sympathy. Of Mr. Heyward’s contributions 
we have been most interested in Sz/ences, The Pirates, Gamesters 
All, Edgar Allan Poeand Dusk; of Mr. Allen’s, in The Sewees 
of Sewee Bay, The Priest and the Pirate, Middleton Garden, 
and Beyond Debate. There are useful notes and a bibliography. 


The Blindman first appeared in the North American Review 
for December, 1919, and afterwards in Mr. Allen’s book, Wam- 
pum and Old Geld. It is a war poem of unusual merit, a tale of 
familiar yet novel horror, told in bare style and straightforward 
fashion. There are weak lines, flatting the grim music, here and 
there, but there are also lines that one does not forget, such as :— 


“ The blood went whispering through my ears 
Like secrets that one overhears.” 


“ Time here has turned eternity.” 


The poem is worthy of a more satisfying conclusion, and one 
less obviously reminiscent of Southey’s 7he Battle of Blenheim. 
The last lines, indeed, are hardly true to the tone and direction 
of the whole. 


Nearly fifty interpretations in dialect of the character of the 
Cumberland mountaineers are included in Kinfolks. Miss Cobb 
understands her theme and her field, and writes with insight and 
simplicity. She has lived in the mountains as teacher and kindly 
neighbor for fifteen years. 


Colonel Laban Lacy Rice marshals with rather wavering skill 
a sequence of fifty love-sonnets. Atsthetically, the Shake- 
spearean sonnet remains a finely vital form, but its genius is 
much more complex and mastery of it much rarer than many of 


its practicians suspect. 
G. H. C. 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN RACE. By Albert Church- 
ward, M.D., M.R.C.F. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1921. Pp. 
511, with Index. 


It may seem a pity that so much erudition preserving the 
tradition of the wisdom of the ‘‘Old Egyptians’’ (cf. Chapter 
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XXX, ‘‘Comparative Wisdom, Ancient and Modern’’), so vast 
acomprehension of geology and astronomy (leading to knowledge 
not only of the motions of the stars and of the causes of the gla- 
cial periods, but to the ability to forecast the time of the next 
glacial age), and of history (leading to ability to forecast with 
assurance the future of mankind), should not receive more en- 
thusiastic recognition from the scientific world; yet an amateur 
might hazard the speculation that this is due to the author’s 
method of building—surely an inheritance from the Stellar 
Mythos people—-with ‘polygonal’ arguments. A ‘polygonal’ ar- 
gument is one that would fit any five or more other theories 
just about as well as the particular bit of sandstone the author 
intends it to support. 

In itself this book is of no especial importance, except possibly 
for the virtuoso’s collection. But as a symptom of the egotism 
of the modern age it might be noticed. Books on the entire story 
of mankind and outlining all its history are becoming as com- 
mon as works on the history of Rome or the Punic Wars were 
among the overpatriotic ‘men of letters’ of the Eternal City; for 
many present writers who fancy themselves to have attained a 
cosmopolitan detachment enjoy regarding their own age as the 
Eternal Civilization—and proceed to extend it (without any re- 
gard to Einstein) into pre-history. Mythus is not extinct, al- 
though the mastodon may be. When such works treat a small 
part of the field, even though their theories may lead off to 
strange, far, and generally dim vistas, they cannot do much 
damage; but when they boldly wade into the unknown sea and 
annex it for their own, flourishing that indefinite sweep of the 
imagination which disdains the more prosaic labor of close reason- 
ing, rejecting the data and studies of the collective learning ac- 
cumulated by such investigations as, for instance, the work of 
Frazer (which our author scorns) and by which alone can scientific 
knowledge be developed with any hope of success, they are simply 
demoralizing and afford the unwary reader only a debauch of the 
imagination, without really giving him anything worth while to 
add to his small store of knowledge. 





J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 
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THE TREND OF History. By William Kay Wallace. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. 372. 

The sub-title of Mr. Wallace’s book, Origins of Twentteth- 
Century Problems, furnishes a better clue to its contents than 
the chief title,— 7he Trend of History. We shall surely best con- 
tribute to the solution of the problems—political, social or econ- 
nomic—which agitate our present-day societies by first stating 
and posing them in all their complexity. If we succeed in doing 
this in the light of past history and in doing it well, we shall 
contribute something really worth while towards their solution. 
Mr. Wallace has done so. As he himself puts it, 

‘“‘The chaotic state of mind which exists so widely among 
all manner and conditions of persons is ina great measure due 
to the fact that the relevant factors of history, the connective 
tissue between the past and the present, are obscure. The 
great obsolete mass of dead matter incorporated in the 
average historical survey illustrates significantly the point 
I wish to make.’’ 

Mr. Wallace unites in an unusual manner the qualifications of 
the historian, the sociologist, and the economist, and he has 
accomplished a feat in’ compressing within the covers of a 
relatively small book a mass of data furnished by the political, 
sociological and economic sciences and bearing upon the origins 
of twentieth-century political practice and theory. 

In writing his most useful summary of the currents of thought 
in the last and in the present century, the author has emphasized 
industrialism, nationalism and imperialism, the last culminating, 
as in the case of Germany, in Realpolitik and in the Super-state. 
His chapter on Communism is particularly good. There are, how- 
ever, some minor defects in the book. In the first place, Mr. 
Wallace falls into the common and rather dangerous error of the 
sociologists in treating of men, or classes of men, as abstract 
entities, and in ascribing to these mass abstractions, whether we 
call them ‘nations’, ‘bourgeoisie’, or ‘proletariat’, collective 
thoughts, desires or ambitions quite apart from the individuals 
composing them. He has, for instance, a chapter on ‘‘The 
Middle-Class Mind’’, which leaves us unsatisfied, as well it may, 
for the Middle-Class Mind varies from epoch to epoch and from 
country to country. 
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We are told also (pp. 257-8) that the Middle Class as such 


ce 


had little or no share in imperialism ‘‘when foreign trade 
assumed something more of a political function’’, but that ‘‘it 
is susceptible of proof that imperialism, like internationalism, 
was in the main a proletarian movement’’. All this is very in- 
teresting and stimulating, but we should like a better basis of 
proof for so sweeping an assertion than ‘‘a perusal of the speeches 
of John Bright on Canada, and John Stuart Mill’s opposition to 
the annexation of India’’. 

Again, Mr. Wallace sometimes gets his historical illustrations 
awry, as when he tells us (p. 13) that ‘“‘the French Revolution 
eliminated theism from politics’’. The fiasco of the Civil Con- 
stitution of the clergy, the conclusion of the Concordat, the 
forming of the Holy Alliance, and the emerging of a vast litera- 
ture on Church and Christianity, prove exactly the contrary. An 
equally dubious statement occurs on page 2, where it is stated 
that the Reformation came about because the domination of the 
Church ‘‘had come to be recognized as an intolerable servitude’’. 
Even that doubtful historian, Mr. H. G. Wells, is nearer the 
truth when he writes (7he Outline of History, third edition, p. 
719): ‘‘They [the people] objected not to the church’s power, 
but to its weaknesses. . . . . They did not want less religious 
control, but more—but they wanted to be assured that it was 
religious.’” These are merely minor blemishes, however, in a 


really scholarly and useful work. 
SEDLEY L. WARE. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. 260. 


Will this prove to be the definitive, one-volume life of Wash- 
ington, as suggested by the advertisements? We think not. Mr. 
Thayer himself disavows any such claim, telling us in the pre- 
face that it is only a sketch. As a sketch it is admirable and 
justifies the one-volume plan. It ought to persuade many to 
acquire a knowledge of the salient features in the life of Wash- 
ington, and to know him as he appeared to his friends and asso- 
Ciates, stripped of that myth and legend under which the real 


, 


Washington has been buried by the ‘‘Reverend Weems’’, as 
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Mr. Thayer calls him (are we doomed to this use of Reverend 
even by careful writers?)—the Weems of the cherry-tree story— 
and other like romancers. 

How many educated Americans have read a life of Wash- 
ington? How many college students, even college professors, have 
done so? Such an inquiry would have perhaps put to silence, at 
least for a while, some of our self-styled ‘‘one-hundred-per-cent. 
Americans’’. Washington was this and more, and Mr. Thayer 
persuades us to know him as he really was, not exhaustively but 
sufficiently. In enabling his countrymen to know Washington 
as something other than a vague and legendary figure, the writer 
has put us decidedly in his debt. 

Perhaps the most arresting statement of Dr. Thayer’s in this 
connection is that ‘‘Washington was a necessary man’’. This 
seems to sum up his view of Washington’s personality; that 
he was precisely equal to every occasion—Bosanquet’s definition 
of a gentleman. ‘‘In this sketch I have conceived of Washing- 
ton as some superb athlete equipped for every ordeal which life 
might cause him ‘to face.’’ Without Washington the Revolu- 
tion must have failed. At the highest reckoning hardly a half 
of the American people were actively in favor of independence; 
two-fifths of the total population of the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia were pro-British and these were usually the rich and 
influential people ; Congress was lukewarm and inefficient, chiefly 
on account of lack of unity among the colonies, so that Wash- 
ington wrote to a friend after a visit to Congress at Philadelphia :— 


‘*If I was to be called upon to draw a picture of the times 
and of men, from what I have seen, and heard, and in part 
know, I should in one word say that idleness, dissipation 
and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold of most of 
them. That speculation—peculation—and an_ insatiable 
thirst for riches seems to have got the better of every 
other consideration and almost of every order of men. That 
party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business 
of the day whilst the momentous concerns of an empire—a 
great and accumulated debt—ruined finances—depreciated 
money—and want of credit (which in their consequences is 
the want of everything) are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to day—from week to week as if 
our affairs wore the most promising aspect.”’ 
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These considerations lead Thayer to the conclusion that ‘‘the 
American Revolution was almost the most hare-brained enter- 
prise in history’’. 

What stands out in the midst of it all is Washington’s 
character :— 


‘*Had he been cut off after Princeton or had he been forced 
to retire through accident, the Revolution would have 
slackened, lost head and direction and spent itself among 
thinly parcelled rivulets without strength to reach the sea. 
Washington was a necessary man. Without him the strug- 
gle would not have continued. Sooner or later America 
would have broken free from England, but he was indis- 
pensable to the liberty and independence of the colonies 
then.”’ 


The chief enemies were at home—Congress, his own generals 
and the indifference of the people. 

After the Revolution lack of unity among the states contin- 
ued. Our foreign relations are described as ‘‘ignominious’’; the 
thirteen states lacked sufficient feeling of dignity and national 
honor to resent and punish the outrages of the Barbary States 
against American shipping in the Mediterranean. ‘‘Washing- 
ton viewed the situation asa pessimist’’, and ina letter to John 
Jay states plainly: ‘‘I think there is more wickedness than ig- 
norance mixed in our councils. . . . . It is really mortifying’’. 

In 1786 a convention from five states met, but accomplished 
little; a General Convention was discussed during the summer 
and autumn of 1786 and called to meet at Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1787, the first session being held on May 25th, with 
Washington as president. On September 17th following, the 
Constitution was adopted and ratified by the nine states, June 
21st, 1788. The choice of Washington as the first president was 
unanimous and he was inaugurated April 30th, 1789, and re- 
elected unanimously in the autumn of 1792, concluding his 
second term, March 4th, 1797. 

Although Washington was less learned than many men of his 
time in political theory and history, lacking even a formal edu- 
cation, Thayer accounts him as ‘‘the most actua/ statesman of 
his time’. As for his generalship, “his Fabian policy saved 
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the Revolution and his title to General is secure’. That he 
was free from monarchical ambitions is shown conclusively in 
his repudiation of a plot of some of his officers to make him 
king. He even resigned as president of the Society of the 
Cincinnati when it aroused jealousy and opposition in the 
country. 

He freed his slaves in his will and regarded slavery as a 
wasteful and inefficient form of labor. Touching Washington's 
religious views, Thayer cannot discover that he was an ardent 
believer, and draws undue conclusions from the fact that Wash- 
rather than ‘‘God’’, 


”” 


ington seemed to prefer to say ‘‘ Providence 
It was the custom of the time to use the word Providence in re- 
ferring to the Deity. Thayer concludes, however, that despite 
the deistic spirit of the middie of the eighteenth century, ‘‘it 
would be inaccurate to infer that Washington was not funda- 
mentally a Christian’’. He undoubtedly was. Jefferson was a 
deist, but not Washington. Although Thayer does not touch 
on this point, the reason why Washington was never confirmed 
was that there was no bishop in this country to confirm him. 
Nobody was confirmed. Even candidates for orders had to makea 
voyage to England for ordination. Washington was both a good 
churchman and a good Christian. Those know that who know 
his type of Virginian gentleman and the church conditions of his 
time. He was a vestryman at Christ Church, Alexandria, and 
his pew is still preserved at St. Paul’s Chapel, New York. 
His view of New Englanders is interesting :— 

“I esteem those people greatly, they are the stamina of 
the Union and its greatest benefactors. They are continually 
spreading themselves, too, to settle and enlighten less favored 
quarters. Dr. Franklin is a New Englander.’’ 


At the time of his election as general he was forty-three 
years old. Of his personal appearance Thayer says that he was— 


‘‘a man of commanding presence, six feet, three inches tall, 
broad-shouldered but slender, without any signs of the 
stoutness of middle age. His hands and feet were large. 
His head was somewhat small. The blue-grey eyes, set 
rather far apart, looked out from heavy eyebrows with an 
expression of attentiveness. The most marked feature was 
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the nose, which was fairly large and straight and vigorous. 
The mouth was shut firmly, as it usually does where decision 
is the dominant trait. The lips were flat. His color was 
pale but healthy, and rarely flushed, even under great provo- 
cation.’’ 
His face was disfigured from pock-marks resulting from a severe 
case of smallpox contracted on a visit to the island of Barbados, 
whither he had gone in 1751 with his brother Lawrence for the 
sake of the latter’s health. This was the only occasion on which 
Washington was absent from the American colonies. 

The account of his last hours by his secretary, Tobias Lear, 
a young New Hampshire graduate of Harvard, is interesting and 
extended. Washington died from quinsy caused by a cold con- 
tracted during a five hours’ ride in a snow-storm on December 
12th, 1799. He died two days later at ten o’clock at night, 
Saturday, within two months and a week of what would have 
been his 68th birthday. 

Thayer’s sympathies are plainly with the Federalists, Jeffer- 
son emerging even worse than in Mary Johnston’s Lewis Rand. 
Washington remains the outstanding figure during and after the 
Revolution, one of the pivotal characters of history,—great, 


necessary and human. 
GEORGE B. Myers. 


The University of the South. 


MAN AND CULTURE. By Clark Wissler, Curator-in-Chief, Division of 
Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, New York. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1923. Pp. xi, 371. 


“The present volume represents the first serious attempt, so 
far as we know, to identify and relate in a comprehensive sys- 
tem the processes of human culture and the factors operative 
therein.” Thus Professor Seba Eldridge describes the purpose of 
this useful book. 

When our author ‘condenses’ the concepts relating to the 
“dominant characteristics of our culture” (p.5) into “‘mechanical 
invention, mass education, and universal suffrage’, he includes 
religion under education, and regards universal suffrage as 
having a quasi-religious sanction in the minds of the people (pp. 
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8,10). The section on ‘‘ America’s Place in Culture” (pp. 25-33) 
instances the following as some of the principal items of our 
civilization: steam-power, telegraphy, electric light, gasoline 
power, the Bible, Sunday observance, and codification of law. 
Here religion is prominent along with law, whereas suffrage is 
not mentioned. 

Turning to the larger features of culture (in the ethnological 
sense of the term), we are reminded of Buckle when the author 


says (pp. 240 f.):— 


“‘Theschism .. . between Occidental culture and the Ori- 
ental is, as we Leave hinted, the old one between the mesa 
and the fuzdra. Occidental cultures were conditioned 
by the ways of the ¢undra and the greater part of what they 
got from the mesa came by filtering through nomads, while 
still wild, as, in some cases, through the semi-domesticated 
rulers of the Mesopotamian sector.”’ 


One of the interesting features of the book is the study of 
innate traits and tendencies. For instance, the author reminds us 
of Watson and Raynor’s investigation (p. 257) of the innate fears 
of hospital babies (‘born ome and never out of the ward’’) 
Contrary to popular ‘science’, it was found that “there were but 
two things that brought this response [fear] from the hospital 
babies, falling and a loud noise, like striking a bar of steel”. In 
this connection we may quote Dr. Wissler’s most succinct sum- 
mary of his position with regard to innate traits (p. 264) :— 


“‘We must reckon with the possibility that the pattern 
for culture is just as deeply buried in the germ-plasm of 
man as the bee-pattern in the bee, and may assume, as a 
working hypothesis, that a human being comes into the 
world with a set, as bias, to socialization, according to.a 
definite pattern, and that this bias is firmly rooted in the 
germ-plasm by reason of which a man is a human being 
and not a termite, a bee, nor even a monkey.”’ 


The main thesis of the book seems to be that ‘‘man is a self- 
domesticated animal”’ (p. 305). This statement introduces one 
of the author's most suggestive generalizations with regard to 
environmental influences in their interaction with organic 
structure:— 
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“In general, it seems that the part played by the en- 
vironment in the development of culture consists in decid- 
ing as to what may not become a part of human experi- 
ence, but that among the experiences it makes possible 
is a wide range, in fact an almost infinite range, of yet-to- 
be-discovered relationships—among which are many that 
may enter into the culture of the future, if both the man 
and the hour come.”’ (p. 320.) 

T. P. Bamey. 


THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. Pp. 408. 


“Savages are distressed at the waning of the moon and 
attempt to counteract it by magical remedies. They do 
not realize that the shadow which creeps forward till it 
blots out all but a fragment of the shining disc, is cast by 
their world. In much the same way we civilized people of 
the West glance with pity or contempt at our non-Western 
contemporaries lying under the shadow of some stronger 
power, which seems to paralyze their energies by depriving 
them of light. Generally we are too deeply engrossed in 
our own business to look closer, and we pass by on the 
other side—conjecturing (if our curiosity is sufficiently 
aroused to demand an explanation) that the shadow which 
oppresses these sickly forms is the ghost of their own past. 
Yet if we paused to examine that dim gigantic overshad- 
owing figure standing, apparently unconscious, with its back 
to its victims, we should be startled to find that its features 
are ours. 

“The shadow upon the rest of humanity is cast by West- 
ern civilization, but it is difficult for either party to compre- 
hend the whole situation. . . . .” 


From the foregoing passage the eloquently presented thesis 
of this important study in the contact of civilizations be- 
comes evident. I have seldom read in any work on history 
a chapter so significant as this first chapter called ““The Shadow 
of the West’’, or an ensuing discussion so illuminating and so 
impartially presented. An account of Western diplomacy is 
given that is fair to East as well as to West, and consequently 
not altogether pleasing to orthodox nationalists. It is only too 
true that there are no Christian nations, although there are 
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many people in this world who are genuine Christians. It is 
shown that the policies and interests and indifferences of the 
Western powers, especially England and France (but they merely 
because they happen at present and for some time in the past 
to have been the most powerful nations of the West), have 
largely and chiefly contributed to drive Greece and Turkey into 
the vicious circle of war and mutual atrocities at the expense of 
subject minorities. A very brief but masterly historical review 
of Anatolia is given, from its first contacts with Hellenic culture 
to the present, and a more extended account of the author’s own 
travels and experiences in the theatre of the war in Anatolia 
between the Greeks and Turkish nationalists. It is shown how 
a military stalemate turned into a war of extermination be- 
tween two peoples who are really close akin in all except 
religion; and in this the author shows no favor or prejudice, but 
he severely criticizes the shuffling policies of the Great Powers 
who have in the East to-day renewed an ancient rivalry that is 
bound to produce consequences still more disastrous. The 
author exercises every care to obtain correct information. He 
is unquestionably correct in ascribing the revival of Turkish 
nationalism to the power of westernization, and he believes that 
fair treatment politically should be accorded the new Turkey 
which has arisen out of the ashes of the old Ottoman Empire 
and demands now a place among the nations, even though 
such natural ambitions should block the expansion of ‘spheres 
of influence’’ marked for future annexation by the Western 
Powers. 

The book displays a close understanding of the problems of 
both Greece and Turkey, and presents a just appraisal of their 
ambitions and their claims in the larger perspective of history. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY. A Study of Fateand Freedom. By Cassius 
J. Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D., Adrian Professor of Mathematics in Columbia 
University. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. viii, 466. 


This book contains twenty-one lectures on the general subject 
of Mathematical Philosophy. The sub-title reads Lectures for 
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Educated Laymen, but it is not too much to say that only 
those ‘‘educated laymen” who have made some special study 
of mathematics and philosophy will be interested in all of the 
book, or, indeed, can readily understand many of the lectures. 
Professor Keyser is perhaps as clear as anyone could well be 
who treats of such abstract notions, but some of the book will 
doubtless prove to be hard reading to laymen. The subject is 
treated very capably, however, and, as one reads, he is filled 
with admiration for an author who can so mu'tiply his ideas and 
so stimulate his readers. While Professur Keyser deals in 
abstract subjects, it would be a mistake to imagine that he 
ignores practical matters. Indeed, the book as a whole is a 
refutation of the old fallacy that pure mathematics is not 
practical. It is a definite contribution to the philosophy of 
mathematics. 

The introductory lecture is admirably developed. The fact 
that man is a human being and not an animal, is emphasized. 
Animals are ‘“‘space-binders’’, that can move from place to place. 
Human beings are indeed‘ space-binders’’, but they are also 
“time-binders’, for they build on what their predecessors have 
accomplished. 

Some general, although inadequate, idea of the character of 
this series of lectures may be gathered from two passages 
selected from the Introduction :— 


“T have said that the ‘aim’ of these lectures is to disclose 
fundamental connections between mathematics and philoso- 
phy. What I have described as their ‘aim’ is not so much 
the aim, or end, as a means. For it will become in- 
creasingly evident as we advance that the work we are 
engaged in is fundamentally the study of Fate and Free- 
dom—logical fate and intellectual freedom.’’: 


“In closing this initial lecture, I desire to indicate ina 
general way the sort of topics with which the following 
lectures will deal. The endless number of the ideas, or 
notions, or concepts, as they are variously called,—which 
enter as components into the stately edifice of mathematics, 
though they are all of them, in a sense, indispensable to it, 
yet differ very widely in respect of their place and rank, 
their dignity and structural service. Examination of the 
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great edifice makes it evident that some of them,—a 
relatively small number of them,—have the distinction of 
being related to it as central supporting pillars. Among 
the chief of these are the concepts denoted by the terms: 
Function— Propositional Function— Implication — Propo- 
sition — Class— Relation — Postulate System— Doctrinal 
Function — Doctrine — Variable — Limit — Number—Fini- 
tude — Infinity — Transformation —Group— Invariance. It 
is with such pillar-concepts—which are obviously not 
coordinate in rank—that I propose to deal, and | shall 
deal with them primarily as concepts, explaining them with 
constant regard to clarity, with a minimum of technical 
symbols, and with a view, not alone to their mathematical 
meanings, but to their significance and use in outlying fields 

of thought.” | 


The definition of man as a “time-binding”’ being is more ex- 
plicitly presented in the last two lectures,— Lecture XX, on 
“Korzybski’s Concept of Man’’, and Lecture XXI, on “Science 
and Engineering”’. 

“Time-binding” ethics is a very different thing from animal 
ethics. We should call the first Christian ethics, and the latter, 
pagan. If man could but realize that it is his privilege and 
duty to build ov the past and /or the future, the world would 
be a different place to live in. 

This volume will, we think, come to be regarded as one of 
the best contributions that this rigorous thinker and able writer 


has given to modern thought. 
S. M. Barron. 
The University of the South. 


THE Goose-STer. A Study of American Education. By Upton Sinclair. 
Pasadena, California: Published by the Author. 1922. Pp. x, 488. 


Granted that Mr. Sinclair regards his enemies as demons and 
his friends as angels; that he mixes gossip and uncharitable 
inference with evidence; that he makes too much of the saying, 
“Woe unto you rich’; that he does not always discriminate 
between criticism and abuse; that he seems to be suffering from 
a persecution-complex;—yet the sincere reader of this perfervid 
book, using his own powers of observation, cannot but feel that 
there are sinister tongues of flame shooting through Mr. Sinclair's 
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canopy of vitriolic vapor. Some ecclesiastics and university execu- 
tives do kow-tow to the rich, some universities do tend to 
drive out real culture in favor of bizarre ‘courses’; in some 
cases school and church and state do not avoid the evil appear- 
ance of having an understanding with Mammon; advantage is 
sometimes taken of the eccentricities of talented men in order 
to close their mouths; and ‘practical politics’ and cowardly 
respectability do sometimes discourage the sincere pursuit of 
the truth. 

Would not Mr. Sinclair's work be stronger, however, if he 
attacked bad systems rather than obsequious beneficiaries on the 
one hand, or mammon-worshipping patrons on the other? And 
can any good come from damning the Dr. Jekyll that usually 
accompunies the Mr. Hyde of every soul? 

Mr. Sinclair seems to exult over the thought that he became 
“known through the civilized world in less than nine years”’, 
Has he forgotten his own book, 7hey Call Me Carpenter? And 
might he not have gained at least some measure of the grace of 
patience had he finished one of the “forty courses”’ that he sam- 
pled at Columbia University,—sufficient at least to recognize 
that a long succession of cultivated and really successful men 
and women have come from the very universities that he stigma- 
tizes so fiercely. 

This book would have value if it did no more than empha- 
size the statement of a high-hearted veteran educator :— 

‘Says Professor George T. Ladd of Yale University, dis- 
cussing the position of the college professor: ‘His whole 
career, and the reputation and influence which he has won 
by a life of self-sacrificing labor, may at any moment be in 
peril through the caprice and cowardice or ill-will of a 
single man, or of a little group of men who have influence 
with that single man.”’ 


T. P. BarLey. 


A History OF Rome. By Tenney Frank. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1923. Pp. 585. 


This account of the rise of Rome and her compromise between 
democratic institutions, efficient government and an expanding 
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dominion over alien peoples, merits attention not only for the 
interesting matter it contains, but also for its considered omis- 
sions. We have here in the space of a few pages a history of 
Rome well adapted to the needs of the college student, yet at 
the same time the best introduction to Roman history for the 
general reader that has yet appeared. The economic develop- 
ment of the Romans and their world, their social life and their 
literature are ably, and in some places brilliantly, treated. The 
author’s interest seemed to flag, however, in his account of the 
Punic Wars; but this is a subject which has been discussed 
frequently and at very great length, one less absorbing to an 
American reader than it was to the Romans themselves long after 
Hannibal had become a memory of horror. Much space is 
given to the age of Cicero, and the attention bestowed upon the 
Emperors is correspondingly limited—which alters the form of 
the book from that rigid outline to which so many conserva- 
tive writers have felt obliged to conform their ‘orthodox’ narra- 
tives, but which, as the book has been written primarily for a 
democracy, many may regard as an advantage. It is nota 
simple matter to cover the field of Roman history in one volume. 

For the reader who wishes to go farther into a subject so 
important the author has compiled a concise but reasonably 
complete bibliography of ten pages, indicating both original 
sources and ancient and modern works. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


THE Lost LaApy. By Willa Cather. New York: A. A. Knopf. 1923. 
Pp. 174. 


Literature seems full of lost ladies, so that one more will 
make possibly no great difference; no doubt, ‘“cherchez la 
femme” was originally devised to assist in the search for some 
lost lady. I venture to say, however, that in proportion to the 
total feminine population of all the novels and romances the 
quota of the lost is extraordinarily high if compared with the 
greater realism of the actual world. Consequently, a study 
by a feminine consciousness of an imaginary lost woman, no 
matter how pretty the style may be, is apt to partake more of 
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the nature of malicious gossip than of the quality of literature. 
Still, as Thackeray has it, ‘What would we do for conversation 
if it were not for the lady who has just left the room?’ Now 
to make the room the imagination of a nice young man and 
describe the exit of the lady as he realizes more and more surely 
that she really was ‘lost’—one can almost subscribe to such 
‘technique’, for it would seem that writers are especially appreci- 
ative of heroes or heroines of the sex complementing their own. 
The author seems to regard morality as a matter of taste; but 
this is not realism, for taste is rather a matter of morality. A 
character can be reveaied as evil, for instance, without dragging 
in the disgusting horror of Ivy Peter's treatment of the wood- 
pecker. True, the Lost Lady is as cruelly blinded herself, and 
her flight through the book is even more heart-rending. I 
should object to this book on both scores, that of taste as well 
as essential morality. The author's talent is of high order and 
might well be employed in exploiting higher themes. 


J. B. Epwarps. 
Wells College. 


WARFARE BY LAND AND SEA. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.) 
By Eugene S. McCartney, Ph.D., University of Michigan. Boston: 
Marshal! Jones Company. 1922. Pp. xiv, 187. 


This volume of fifteen chapters, with an able introduction by 
Colonel W. K. Naylor, General Staff Corps of the Army of the 
United States, makes a most interesting and useful contribution 
to the study of military science, and reveals in a concise and 
admirably clear manner our debt to the ancients for their 
establishment of both strategical and tactical principles. 

“War is scarcely more perfect to-day’, wrote Colonel 
Dodge in 1890, ‘taccording to our resources in arts and me- 
chanics, than it was twenty-odd centuries ago among the Greeks 
according to theirs.’’ Nor is this otherwise in 1923. The com- 
mander who ignores the fundamental lessons of the Greek and 
Roman organizers and leaders ignores the necessary conditions 
of success. His problem is simply the problem of assimilation 
and adaptation. 

E. F. GRAHAM. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN CHINA, 
By James B. Webster, Department of Education, Shanghai College. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1923. Pp. 323. 


In somewhat staccato style—although not ‘syncopated’—the 
author endeavors to trace the aims and ideals of Christian educa- 
tion in relation to China’s needs—economic, protective, recrea- 
tional, cultural, social, moral and religious. Incidentally, he cas- 
tigates certain features of our Western Civilization. Here is a 
sample of his criticism, written with regard to popular amuse- 
ments, but applicable in other directions :— 


“Immorality increases as the crowds tire of the cheap 
thriils that they have paid for.’’ (p. 219). 


Perhaps the most pointed statement in the book is to be found 
in Chapter XIV :— 


“China’s great moral and religious need is the powerful 
personality of Jesus Christ... .. China needs the per- 
sonality of Jesus brought to her through social contacts.” 


T. P. B. 


THE INTERPRETERS. By A. E. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1923. Pp. 175. 


At some time in the indefinite future in an indefinite world- 
state ruling with “enlightened despotism”, four leaders of a 
revolt in a small state which has discovered the forgotten tra- 
dition of its heroic past, and a fifth, a ‘philosopher’, one of the 
rulers, discuss motives. The author believes that political 
creeds have spiritual origins. The book explains—what perhaps 
is somewhat beyond the author’s intention—why poets are so 
rarely successful politicians, since the author or his favorite 
character, Lavelle, must be so classified. It further discloses— 
also beyond the author's intention—that the form of the 


dialogue does not always imply philosophical discussion. 
J. B. E. 
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REAL ESTATE AND Chattanooga, Tenn. 

§ nea South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
INSURANCE Senstenen, Hie. 

Co. Fort Payne, Ala. 

Stevenson, Ala. 
REAL ESTATE Wholesale Grocers 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
LOANS complete line of 


. Fancy Groceries 


211 
E . . . 
NorTH TWENTIETH xclusive distributors for 
—— Admiration El Rio Tan 


Charles Denby Red Dot 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA and other well-known cigars 





THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


“ 


Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
on the plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Sewanee has a na- 
tional reputation as a health resort all the year 
round. ; 


The Departments of the University are: 
SCIENTIFIC, 


ACADEMIC, 
THEOLOGICAL 


The scholastic year opens in September, and is 
divided into four terms, Fall, Winter, Spring and 
Summer. 


For catalogues and other information, address 
BENJAMIN F, FINNEY, 


‘or THe REGISTRAR. Vice-Chancellor. 


if 
THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


prepares boys for this and other Universities and 
for business. For catalogue and other information, 
address THE SUPERINTENDENT, Sewanee, Tenn. 








